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BY JAMES PAYN. 
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What makes drunkenness in England so particularly 
disgusting is that in nine cases out of ten it develops 
so that if the proverb In vino veritas is to be 
at all events, 
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As a matter of fact, there 
excessive drinking as there was in ancient times 


nineteenth century. 
when the 
Emperor Maximinius used to take his amphora (more than 
forty quarts) a day, and the son of that well-known literary 
character, M. Tullius Cicero, piqued himself on being able 
to toss off two gallons at a draught. Even drinking 
matches were quite as common as they are nowadays, and 
were thought much more highly of. Xenocrates won the 
crown of gold that was offered by Dionysius to the deepest 
drinker, and afterwards disposed of it very prettily. It 
the leave 
their crowns of flowers 1 
head of a statue of Mercury which stood at the palace 
gate, and Xenocrates would not break through the rule 
Such was the story as 
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even though his crown was gold. 
we have it from his contemporaries, but commentators 
have refused to believe such an act of self-sacrifice, or 
account for it on the ground that Xenocrates, even to have 
dreamt of such a thing, must have been still drunk. 
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little village near Amsterdam, to give 
notice of his intended marriage. On being asked the name 
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had quite escaped him, and he had to return home for the 
The narrator thinks this surpasses 
told of absence of mind. But 
owing to excess of affection, 
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after all, it may have been 


has 
which prevented him from assigning to the beloved object 
but his own: she may have seemed already to 
belong to him. Moreover, to the practical mind of a 
Dutchman it might well have appeared that, since she was 
to keep her own name such a little while longer, it was 
hardly worth while to with it 
There have been many cases on record where persons have 
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The Rev. George Harvest, minister of Thames Ditton, 
a great scholar and skilful fisherman, was one of the most 
absent men of his time. He was engaged to a daughter 
of the Bishop of London, but.on the day of his wedding, 
being gudgeon-fishing, he overstayed the appointed hour, 
ind the lady, justly offended at his neglect, broke off the 
match. With Arthur Onslow, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Harvest was on terms of great inti- 
macy. Being one day in, a punt together on the 
Thames, he read a_ beautiful from 
Greek throwing himself 
whence he 


began to passage 


author, and, backward 


some 
in an ecstasy, fell into the river, was with 
difficulty fished out. When Lord Sandwich was canvassing 
for the Vice-Chancellorship of Cambridge, Harvest, who 
had schoolfellow -at 
him his vote. In a large company the two were joking 
together on their s¢ hoolboy tricks. 
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When this gentleman’s mind was not absent it was, how- 
ever, very useful to him. Having lost himself at Calais, 
and not being able to speak a word of French, he managed 
to convey to the inhabitants that he was staying at the 
Silver Lion by putting a shilling in his month and setting 
himself in the attitude of a lion rampant. 


I think it is Frederick Locker (in his ‘‘ Patehwork’’) 
who tells us of an absent-minded landlord who ca!'led on a 
tenant to condole with him on the death of a valuable cow. 
The cause of its decease had been enveloped in mystery, 
and while explaining it, the landlord, though a kind and 
sympathising person, went off into the clouds. The last 
words of the narrative were: ‘‘ And can you believe it, my 
Lord, when we opened her we found she had been choked 
by a large turnip that was sticking in her gullet.” Here 
the landlord woke up, and in a congratulatory tone of 
voice observed, ‘“ Ah, yes, and so you got your turnip?” 

I envy the good folks who travel in foreign parts with- 
out knowing a word of their lingo, and are yet perfectly 
to that lack of They are 
magnificent 


accomplishment. 
superiority that 


indifferent 
supported by a sense of 
carries them, as it were, high and dry over everything. 
I shall never get them quite to confess it, but their 
emotions, I know, those which human 
beings might entertain on passing through a territory 
listening to their unintelligible chatter : 


are similar to 
of apes, and 
their gesticulations and misplaced grimaces amuse them, 
but in their heart of hearts they feel a contempt- 
uous pity for them. How dreadful it must be not to 
be able to speak—that is, of They 
seem, it is true, to a certain extent, to be able to com- 
municate their ideas, but very inefficiently, as is shown 
People may call 


course, English! 


by their using so much sign-language. 
this attitude with respect to aliens insular, but to my 
mind it is most admirable and convenient. If we ever 
have a really strong Government (as we ought to have) 
Continental folks will be made to learn English ; but in the 
meantime this condition of mind is most enviable. 


Unhappily it cannot be cultivated. A man may be 
indeed I know one who /s—absolutely unacquainted with 
any language but English, and yet who is not puffed up 
by the fact, nor at ull at his ease in consequence among 
foreigners. On the contrary, he is depressed with the sense 
of his dumbness, conciliatory to a fulsome degree in his 
manner and conduct, and exhibiting all the signs not only 
of an alien, but of an inferior and subject race. No man 
can know every language, so that from one point of view 
the Englishman who only knows his own, and has a proper 
contempt for all others, there is 
no place on the earth’s surface where he finds himself 
But next to him I admire, for 


has no rival, since 
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I know one who 


Continental purposes, the polyglottist. 
that 


literally speaks ‘‘ every language under the sun” 
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would probably be silent. 
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those subjects, being a very sensible man ; 
standing his linguistic talents, he does not remind one in 
the smallest degree of the gentleman who could “talk 
forty languages and say nothing worth hearing in any one 
of them.” He does not speak unless he has something 
to say worth hearing, and, as generally happens with such 
persons, he is a little severe upon the loquacious. IIe is 
especially down upon those of our fellow - countrymen 
who, when travelling abroad, persist in talking to one 
another aloud in English, as though that language were 
as unknown to others as other languages are unknown 
tothem. ‘I never tell them,” he “that I 
Englishman myself, but let them talk on. They are 
persons that do not deserve either courtesy or « onsideration.” 
I have no doubt he is actuated by the highest moral prin- 
ciples, but the situation has elements of humour which 
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The other day I was travelling with him northwards, 
when 
compartment and began to converse in what was to me an 
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if I know French sufficiently well to distinguish it from 
I do know, but I saw that it 
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man and lady, talked with the most absolute freedom, 
but he cocked his ear in yain. 
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as well they might; 
At last I saw a queer 
features. ‘‘ Where do they 
‘Who are they?” He answered (J thought) 
Arabia.” ‘‘ But the too?” I His 
familiarity with the female, even to her Christian name, 
amazed and rather shocked me. He took no notice, how- 
ever, but only shut his eyes, which was a sign that his 
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ears were open, and composed himself for a treat, which, 
of course, I could only share with him afterwards. They 
had got a book between them, as it turned out, upon the 
British climate, and they quarrelled over it dreadfully. 
They could not about the June. 
At first the lady accepted the statement, but when we 
had got fifty miles from London the wind grew very 
chill and the sunshine disappeared. She pointed out that 
the inconsistent with what June—in the 
book—-was described to be. He admitted that it might be 
May oreven April, but it was not September, as she main- 
tained. Then the weather grew much worse, a furious 
wind and rain arose such as the South rarely has any 
experience of insummer. ‘Great Heavens!” she cried, 
‘you must be an imbecile to talk of June. It is October.” 
‘* No, no, my dear, the leaves are still upon the trees, though 
I confess to my astonishment : I don’t know how they stick 
there. It must be March. March ? yes, ‘ March [here he 
read from the book] is a spring month.” My polyglot 
and wife 


agree month being 


weather was 


never heard even husband 
We were now far north, and not 


friend said he had 
quarrel so desperately. 
only was a thunderstorm sweeping the skies but an almost 
total darkness, accompanied by intense cold, had super- 
vened. The unhappy aliens clasped one another's hands. 
** Don’t contradict me!” she cried ; ‘* do not dare to do it! I 
have been reading all about it. Read for yourself about 
the cold and fog and mist. It is November.” ‘‘ It is true, 
my darling,” he replied, for she was on the brink of 
hysterics, ‘‘ it is November!” Never was the climate of a 
country discussed in the presence of its inhabitants with 
such candour, though, I am bound to add, not without 


considerable provocation. 


The ex-Postmaster-General of the United States was 
so good as to say the other day, during an interview 
in London, that the order and dignity of our House of 
Commons compared favourably with the methods observed 
at Washington; on the other hand, personal coinfort 
seems to be less studied. In the Baltimore American of 
June 23 there is a very pleasant account of how Senator 
Call took off his hat and sat during the Income Tax debate 
in his stockinged feet. He arrived in a blue coat and 
white flannel trousers like a man prepared for a hot day, 
and, having taken his seat, ‘‘ took off his shoes and dis- 
played a pair of large-sized Florida feet, ensconced in a 
pair of mauve socks,” which he proceeded to put on the 
desk in front of him in full the 
galleries. ‘A thrill of injured dignity swept over the 
Chamber, and the senators in his neighbourhood quietly 
Mississippi and 


view of Senate and 


moved away, leaving only George of 
Kyle of South Dakota (who was addressing the House) to 
admire his hosiery.” After resting himself for some time, 
Senator Call took his feet down from his desk and placed 
them on that of Mr. Kyle’s till that gentleman had finished 
his oration. It is possible that this peculiar conduct may 
have been a tribute of respect to the House, such as 
Mohammedans pay to a mosque, but, on the other hand, 
it was very warm weather. It is much more reasonable 
under such circumstances to take off one’s shoes than (as is 
the custom at Westminster) to keep on one’s hat, but it is 
generally thought less genteel. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 


The Finance Bill has been read a third time, and I believe 
there is really one man in the House who is sorry it is all 
over. Sir William Harcourt has thoroughly enjoyed the 
debates on his Budget. He has listened to endless 
repetitions with positive pleasure. Never has he had such 
an opportunity of statesmanlike advertisement, and he 
has made the most of it. He must have felt a pang 
when Mr. Balfour assented to the arrangement behind 
the Speaker’s chair that the Bill should leave the 
House on July 17, but there was compensation in the 
thought that the arrangement did not prevent an artistic 
display of attack and defence up to the appointed date. So 
artistic, indeed, was the exhibition that the wiliest Radicals 
were deceived. They thought the obstinate resistance 
to the Budget was a real attempt to consume time, 
and they never suspected that the Chancellor of the 
Iixchequer, who sat smiling at Mr. Bartley and 
Mr. Bowles, was saying to himself: ‘*Go it, my 
hearties ! Be happy while ye may, till the seventeenth 
day of July as ever is, at about twelve p.m. of the 
clock!” The best of an arrangement behind the 
Speaker’s chair is that it leaves the principals free to 
display the artificial passions of the Parliamentary moment 
to admiring beholders. The Strangers’ Gallery must 
have been deeply impressed when the Attorney-General 
refused to answer Mr. Bartley’s speech for a plan of gradu- 
ation quite different from the Bill. ‘* We have heard all 
this before,” quoth Sir John. ‘* Let us come to 
business and the division.”” Then up rose Mr. 
Balfour in a stately rage. Were the Govern- 
ment afraid of discussion? Did they rely 
merely on their dumbly faithful majority * 
Was it not intolerable that the Attorney- 
General, instead of answering the arguments of 
the Opposition, should treat the debate as a 
mere fiction? Sir John Rigby smiled, as who 
should say, °° My dear Sir, it 7s a fiction. We 
settled that behind the Speaker’s chair. You 
are talking now only to fill up the necessary 
interval; but that is no reason why I should 
talk when I don’t want to.” But Mr. Balfour 
persisted, and then the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with equal gravity, proceeded to argue 
asif Mr. Bartley’s familiar speech were quite 
new to him. Did not the honourable member 
know that his plan would be fatal to the 
revenue Y Did he not know 7—and so forth, 
and so forth. Nobody on the front Opposition 
bench could complain that Sir William did no‘ 
play the comedy with due solemnity. 


It cannot be said that the keeper of the 
public purse has refused all concessions during 
these prolonged outcries from down - trodden 
property. He has graciously consented to 
exempt from taxation pictures, curiosities, and 
scientific collections bequeathed for public pur- 
Valuable works of art left to the nation 
will pay no estate duty. But there is a more 
important boon than that. When the joint 
incomes of husband and wife do not exceed five 
hundred a year, and the wife’s income is made 
by professional earnings, the two shall be 
assessed separately, thus paying less income- 
tax than if they were mulcted on the total. 
This will be a great relief to a considerable 
number of persons, but its real importance 
lies in the distinction, for the first time admitted, 
between earnings and investments. The time 
is coming when the man who earns tive hundred 
a year, or what you please, by sheer labour 
will pay to the revenue than the man 
who receives the same amount in the shape 
of inherited interest. This prospect must 
offend the financial conscience of Mr. Bowles, 
who has his own private set of moral platitudes, 
not to mention arithmetical calculations that 
the Government have not the smallest idea of 
tho real effect of their own Budget. Sir John 
Lubbock, too, has an exclusive standard of recti- 
tule. He bemoaned the circumstance that there 
was no tribunal to which appeal could be made 
against the administration of Sir William Har- 
court’s Act. Appeals against the assessment 
of income-tax are now made to the Income-tax Com- 
missioners. Does Sir John Lubbock think they ought to 
be supervised by some more disinterested authority, and 
that in the meantime there should be no Budget at all ? 
The rumour that there would be a final struggle on the 
Report stage over the beer and spirit duties was not 
confirmed. 

The course of public business now points to a sharp 
combat over the Evicted Tenants Bill. Piquancy was 
added to this situation by the reports of a misunderstand- 
ing between Mr. John Morley and the Irish members of 
the committee engaged in an inquiry into the adminis- 
tration of the Irish Land Acts. Mr. Healy was supposed 
to have said that not only Mr. Morley’s position as 
chairman of the committee was threatened, but also 
his position as Chief Secretary. This story gave rise 
to an expectation that Mr. Morley would make an 
important statement. But nothing happened, and the 
oye of the politicians who hoped for a moment that 
the fag end of the session was going to witness a Ministerial 
crisis were rudely dashed. On the other hand, Mr. Morley 
cannot cherish any anticipations that the difficulties in 
the path of the Evicted Tenants Bill will be smoothed 
away. There is an academic agreement that something 
ought to be done in this branch of the Irish agrarian 
question; but every conceivable way of doing it 1s, in 
somebody's opinion, open to insuperable objection. If 
the Bill can be steered through the Commons, certain death 
awaits it in the Lords. If you ask what is to become of 
the evicted tenants then, the favourite answer on the 
Unionist side is that they can be kept out of the Paris fund 
of the Irish party; a suggestion which, it is needless to say, 
is vehemently denounced by the gentlemen who are at last 
coming into that money. 
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THE ROYAL CHRISTENING. 
On Monday, July 16, at White Lodge, Richmond Park, 
the residence of the Duke and Duchess of Teck, where 
their daughter, the Duchess of York, on June 23 gave 
birth to an infant Prince, the religious ceremony of 
baptism, according to the ritual of the Church of England, 
was privately performed. Her Majesty, accompanied by the 
Czarevitch of Russia and Princess Alix of Hesse, Prince 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg, Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Princess Aribert of Anhalt, arrived at Rich- 
mond from Windsor. With an escort of the Sth Hussars, 
and hailed by the cheers of the people, the royal carriages 
proceeded to White Lodge. The Queen and her party from 
Windsor were met there by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Duke of York, Princesses Victoria and Maud of 
Wales, Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, with her 
husband, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, with their 
children, the Duchess of Albany, with her children, the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, the Duke of Fife, son-in-law to the Prince 
of Wales, and the Duchess of Fife, Prince and Princess 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Prince and Princess J.ouis of 
Sattenberg, Princess Victor of Hohenlohe and Countess 
Gleichen, as well as by the Duke and Duchess of Teck and 





ROYAL CHRISTENING CAKE, FURNISHED By 
AND PRICE, OF EDINBURGH. 


their three sons; the Marquis of Salisbury, and the Earl 
of Rosebery. 

The ceremony took place in the large drawing-room, 
which was adorned with flowers. In the window over- 
looking the park, on a pedestal covered with red cloth, was 
the golden bowl which has served at the christening of all 
children of the royal family born in England. Seats were 
placed for the Queen and the Duke and Duchessof York. The 
baby Prince was brought into the room by the nurse, and was 
handed by Lady Eva Greville to the Queen, who delivered 
him to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The most rev. 
prelate, in performing the baptismal service, was assisted 
by the Bishop of Rochester, the Rev. Canon Dalton, and 
the Hon. and Rey. E. Carr-Glyn. Printed copies of the 
service, as used in private baptism, were distributed among 
the company, bound in white and gold. The sponsors were 
the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Czarevitch, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck ; also the Duchess of Fife, Princess Victoria of Wales, 
the Duke of Connaught, Prince Louis of Battenberg, and 
Prince Adolphus of Teck, who represented the King and 
Queen of Denmark, the Queen of Greece, the King of 
Wiirtemberg, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
The infant Prince is named Edward Albert Christian 
George Andrew Patrick David, recalling the names of his 
father, his two grandfathers, and the reputed patron saints 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

After the ceremony, the Queen took tea with the 
Duchess of York. The other guests were served with tea 
in a marquee on the lawn. The ‘christening cake,” 
made by Messrs. McVitie and Price, of Edinburgh, was a 
beautiful work of artistic confectionery, placed on a silver 
stand. It was of 62in. circumference, pure white, orna- 
mented with the royal arms and those of the Duke of 
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York and of the city of Edinburgh. On its summit was a 
cradle of white satin and lace, with a crown and two silk 
banners ; at its base was a wreath of flowers entwined with 
lace and satin ribbon; the whole being 30 in. high. 

Our Special Artist, Mr: Forestier, who contributes the 
Illustration of the scene at the royal christening, has been 
commissioned by her Majesty to make a water-colour 
drawing of this interesting domestic and historical event. 


THE QUEEN AT ALDERSHOT. 

Her Majesty on Wednesday afternoon, July 11, accom- 
panied by the Czarevitch of Russia, ’rincess Alix of Hesse, 
and Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, went to the 
camp at Aldershot, was received by the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, and stayed the night at the Pavilion, to 
review the troops next morning on Luffan’s Plain. At the 
Farnborough railway station the Queen was met by the 
Duke of Connaught, with his military staff on horseback ; 
the French Empress Eugéme, who lives in the neighbour- 
hood, was also there. An escort of the 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons preceded the royal party to the Pavilion, where a 
company of the Ist Wilts Regiment formed a guard of honour, 
The Duchess of Connaught, with her two daughters, was 
there awaiting the Queen. At ten o’clock in the evening 
the troops mustered on ground near the Pavilion, with al) 
their bands, drums, fifes, buglers, trumpeters, and pipers 
and with numerous torchbearers, to perform a “ grand 
tattoo.”” There were the Royal Warwick Regiment, 
the Lincoln Regiment, the Rifle Brigade, the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the Prince of Wales’s 
Own Yorkshire Regiment, the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Wilts Regiment, the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, the Highland Light 
Infantry, the Worcester Regiment, the Cheshire 
Regiment, the Leinster Regiment, and of 
cavalry the Scots Greys, the 4th Hussars, and 
the 6th Dragoons. ‘The bands were afterwards 
massed together in the centre of the ground, 
and performed a selection of musical pieces, 
in some of which all the bugles and trumpets, 
in others all the drums and fifes, were com- 
bined with powerful effect. A brilliant circle 
of torches, during this entertainment, lighted 
up the scene. The review at eleven 
next day comprised a force of nine thousand, 
including Horse Artillery and Cavalry, three 
brigades of Infantry, Royal Artillery, Vield 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, and Army Service 
Corps. The Queen, with the Duchess of Con- 
naught and Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne, was in the first of the royal carriages ; 
the other Princesses and children in two following 
carriages, and the Princes on horseback. 
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DOWAGER DUCHESS OF 
ABERCORN’S FAMILY. 
We are accustomed to congratulate her Majesty 
the Queen upon that which must be the pride 
and pleasure of every good woman in her old 
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age, the number of her beloved sons and 
daughters, grandchildren and great - grand- 


children ; but there is a lady, one of the highest 
rank in this country below that of the royal 
family, the Dowager Duchess of Abercorn, who 
is richer than the Qlueen in these best gifts of 
a venerable maternity. It was in 1829 that 
Lady Louisa Jane Russell, born in’ 1812, 
daughter of the sixth Duke of Bedford, married 
the late Duke of Abercorn, who died in 1885, 
On her eighty -second birthday, a few days ago, 
at Montagu House, Whitehall, a hundred and 
one persons, of various ages, from sixty years 
to four months, were assembled in the ball-room 
to greet her whom they love and revere as their 
common mother or as the mother or the grand- 
mother of their immediate parents. ‘They 
moved past her Grace in a procession of 
families, headed by her eldest daughter, the 
Dowager Countess of Lichfield, with her 
thirteen children and thirteen grandchildren. 
Following these were the thirteen children and 
fifteen grandchildren of the late 
of Durham, succeeded by the Duchess of 
with her seven children, including Lord 
Dalkeith. Next came the four children and four grand- 
children of the late Countess of Mount-Edgcumbe. Her 
Grace’s remaining sons and daughters, the present Duke of 
Abercorn, Countess Winterton, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Lord George Hamilton, M.P., the Marchioness of Bland- 
ford, the Marchioness of Lansdowne, Lord Frederick 
Hamilton, M.P., and Lord Ernest Hamilton, passed by, 
with their respective children. A photograph of the whole 
family party, by Messrs. Hills and Saunders, is reproduced 
with their permission. 
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Buccleuch 


JACKSON-HARMSWORTH POLAR 


EXPEDITION. 

On Thursday, July 12, at Greenhithe, the Arctic whaling 
steamer Windward, with the expedition conducted by Mr. 
Frederick Jackson, at the cost of Mr. A. C. Harmsworth, 
to explore the Polar region north of Franz Josef Land, 
beyond Nova Zembla, departed for Archangel, which should 
be reached in about seventeen days. She had on board 
nine members of the expedition, and twenty-four men 
who were the officers and crew of the which 
will return to England after landing Mr. Jackson and 
his comrades, with their stores, boats, sledges, Russian 
ponies and dogs, and Samoyed assistants, on the southern 
shore of Franz Josef Land. It is hoped that they will 
come safely home in the summer of 1896. Several members 
of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. Clements Markham, 
Admiral Sir E. Ommaney, Sir Allen Young, Mr. Scott 
Keltie, and Miss Peel, saw the vessel off. These visitors 
were afterwards entertained by Captain Wilson Barker on 
board the Worcester, the school-ship for officers of the 
mercantile marine. 


THE 


vessel, 





THE PLAYHOUSES. 


y ¢ vi I'l 


E. H. Cady 
(Hurdles 


W. 8. Woodhull (Half Mile). 


THE OXFORD AND YALE UNIVERSITIES’ 


the first act, or could afford to give us those Jong 
pauses where no word is said but much expression 
used. Mr. Willard dares it all, and he succeeds. The 
character unfolds and develops like a flower. First 
dreamy doubt and musing misconfidence ; next, the school- 
boy rapture returned to the middle-aged lover, making 
him do foolishly innocent things in an irresponsible fashion; 
and last, the agitation of disappointed hope merging into 
the calm satisfaction of contentment. Here, then, is a 
complete and interesting study of a man, to my mind wholly 
free from absurdity or exaggeration, delicately touched up 
with Mr. Barrie's own bnght colour of humour, and 
executed with quite masterly finish by Mr. Willard. But 
some may have thought, and may still think, it is all Mr. 
Willard, and that the author has written a one-part play. 
Not a bit of it. There are several other small masterpieces 
of character-drawing, notably the pretty little original and 
quaint heroine, so cleverly played by Miss Bessie Hatton, 
the doctor who is always on the wrong scent, and those 
two Scotch peasants played by Mr. Royce Carleton and 
Mr. Tyler with such an excellent sense of humour that the 
audience is in fits of laughter whenever these droll creatures 
are on the stage. In their way they are just as faithful 
types as are Mr. Thomas Hardy's Dorsetshire rustics or 
the peasants in Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘ Squire.” The competition 
for the hand of the shrewd Scotch serving-maid by Pete 
and his companion is surely the most admirable comedy, 
with no smell of the stage lamp about it at all. There 


are pretty scenes in the play, the pathos and the 


ind High Jump). 
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blended, and yet 
f ers was 
i0ot with nonsense, 
tol received a 

the Scotch 
merit in the 
shows 
mistaking the words ** » la femme” 
disease, and on this : 
ot very material point, our 
iole fortunes of the play de pe nded on it. 
leave it alone. They worried it as a dog worries 


They kept 


snarling and 


far too well pronounced by the 


doct who could 
l'rench words so perfectly as the ac 
nly understand their meaning. ‘The whole 

mistake is lost if the doctor pronounces 
if us well as l Frenchman 


rnorant rr. A scholar 


/ 
uld pronounes 
ver, the 


was sail to suggest unreality. 


G F Sanford 


(10¢ and 440 yards) .Shot and Hammer 


W. O. Hickok (Shot and Hammer’. 


From a Photograph by J. Soame, jun., High Street, Oxford. 
humour? To many it seemed sheer nonsense that the love- 
struck Professor should play ‘‘ peep-bo”’ with a pretty girl 
round shocks of corn; to others the ombres chinoises 
on the window-blinds were ludicrous. Ido not think that 
the Scotch peasants were treated with very much respect, 
and certainly Mr. Barrie was not overwhelmed with critical 
encouragement. The verdict of America was not endorsed 
at the outset by such as are experienced in these matters. 
But the public, when they came to see the play, applauded it 
with both hands. They came andexpre ssed their delight. The 
house became crowded, and Mr. Willard, who had intended 
to close his short season, determined to go on for some 
weeks longer. The critical shock was over, and the success 
of the play was made. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham has very generously asked Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey to take his place in ‘‘ The Candidate ” at 
the Criterion during his absence on a holiday. It is a 
mistake to suppose that all actors are perpetually suffering 
from trade jealousy. Henry Irving asked Edwin Booth to 
play side by side with him at the Lyceum, and invited 
Hermann Vezin to take his place when he was ill. And 
the generous attitudes and actions of a Henry Irving are 
shared by his brother actors. I got into a scrape the other 
day because I said that the present race of actors is less 
envious and petty minded than the one that preceded it. 
But I believe it to be the case all the same. The variety 
theatre and the music-hall sketch would both have been 
driven out of London thirty years ago. Thank goodness, 
the dog has come out of the manger! 


the play which 
found to be 
f with 
exaggeration and absurdity. 
; critical 
admirers of 
play. 
an ignorant docto1 
for a mysterious 
profound or valuable joke, 
critics enlarged as if the 
They could not 
bone. 
growling over this poor joke. 
What they might have pointed out was that the words are 
young actor who plays the 
pronounce the 
tor does would cer- 
point of 
. Cherchez 
would do. Ile 
them vilely, and thus show his ignorance. 
play does not fail or succeed on the strength 
Dut, j' st apart the mere fancifulness of the 
But are all our plays 
matter-of-fact and wholly destitute of fancy and 


A. Brown D. B. Tatch 
Hurdles and Broad Jump). 


competitor. 
of University College, 
51 sec. 
in feats of strength; 
16 lb. weight a distance of 41 ft. 74 in., 
Oxford opponents. 
by Mr. E. 
and by Mr. Sheldon, at 5 ft. 83in., making a ‘‘tie,” or 
what the Cambridge wranglers call a 
programme 
which Mr. Greenhow and Mr. F. W. 
College, Oxford, ran 
W. S. Woodhulland Mr. J. E. 
of each other in the last fifty yards; 
in first by only six inches. 
2 min. 0 4-5 sec. 
Yale had won three, and one had proved equal. 
superiority in running 
off the honours of the day. 


OXFORD AND YALE UNIVERSITIES’ 
ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

American Universities of Harvard, at 

Boston, in Massachusetts, and Yale 

Newhaven, in Connecticut, enjoy somewhat 


older 


near 


The two 

Cambridge, 
College, at 
the same kind of precedence in the United States as 
the Oxford and i 
England. With these, 
they have entered into friendly international rivalry 
in aquatic and athletic sports. On the Thames, in 
1869, a Harvard four-oared boat crew was unsuccess- 
fully matched against Oxford rowers. At the grounds 
of the Queen’s Club, West Kensington, on Monday, 
July 16, a deputation from Yale College, who had come 
across the Atlantic on purpose, competed with repre- 
sentatives of the University of Oxford in a series of 
exploits of agility and strength. Five or six thousand 
spectators, among whom were the American Ambassador 
and the captain of the United States war-ship Chicago, 
were present in spite of rainy weather. The performances 
were on both sides good, notwithstanding the bad state of 
the ground. Mr.C. B. Fry, of Wadham College, Oxford, won 
the hundred-yards race by a foot, in 10 2-5sec. At throw- 
ing the 4 ft. hammer, from a 7 ft. circle, Mr. W.O. Hickok, 


Cambridge Universities possess in 


upon more than one occasion, 


A. Pond, Jun. 
(100, 440 yards, and Half Mile). 





L. P. Sheldon (Broad and High Jump). 


ATHLETIC SPORTS AT THE QUEEN’S CLUB GROUNDS, WEST KENSINGTON: THE YALE TEAM. 


of Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, and of Yale, was the winner, 
throwing it 110 ft. din. 
ten flights, 
Church 
\ fe? 
Mr. J. FE. 
Yale student, Mr. L. 
performed 
22 ft. 94 in. measured to the first indentation, according 


The hurdle race, 120 yards with 
was won by Mr. W. J. Oakley, of Christ 
College, Oxford; and the mile race by Mr. 
Greenhow, of Exeter College, Oxford, beating 
Morgan, of Yale, in 4 min. 24 2-5 sec. A 
P. Sheldon, of Rutland, Vermont, 
the winning long jump, 22 ft. 11 in., or 
American usage; Mr. W. J. Oakley was his nearest 
In the quarter-mile race Mr. G. Jordan, 
Oxford, won by two yards, in 
The New Englanders, however, gained victories 
and Mr. Hickok, by ‘‘ putting” the 

j far outdid his 

The high jump was equally attained 
LD. Swanwick, of University College, Oxford, 


‘* bracket.”” The 
half - mile race, in 
Rathbone, of New 
from the Americans, Mr. 

Morgan, and were abreast 
7 Mr. Greenhow came 
The half-mile was covered in 
Oxford had thus won five events, while 
The 


lay with Oxford, which carried 


finished with a fine 


away 
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1. The Start: Different Styles of “ Setting.” 2. Jordan Winning the Quarter-Mile on the Post; a very fine piece of running under difficulties. 8. Chairing the Winner of 


THE OXFORD AND YALE UNIVERSITIES’ ATHLETIC SPORTS AT THE QUEEN'S CLUB GROUNDS, \ T KENSINGTON, 
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; wach ae be distri- 
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infamiliar figure 
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nd made a 


Reunion. In 


Congress in 

very clear and sensible 

appearance tall and 

and graceful manner, he 

makes many friends. But 

solid qualities behind. Ile 

with several popular gifts, 

and capable administrator. Ilis 

ition are remarkable, and it is believed 

of the Church in the west country will 

evive under his leadership. This implies no 

1 upon his honoured predecessor, for when a man 

issed the age of eighty as was the case with Lord 

much slackness must inevitably be the 

op Kennion great , 

] imbent, both in Hull and in Bradford: 

worked well for the Church in the Colonies. 

Dr. John Williams, who has received a baronetcy, is a 

Welshman who takes a robust pride in his nationality. He 
graduated at 
London 


i courtly 
way and 
uurse, more 
nt } 

I pre mcner, 
Wise 


success a8 an 


and he has 


was A 


idwifery 
» the Um 
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versities ot 
L, and 
Oxford. He 


ondon 


was intro- 
duced to the 
royal family 
b V Siz 
William 
Jenner, and 
was a pP 
pol nted 
Physician- 
At cout heur 
to Princess 
Beatrice. 
His latest 
ac hievement 
was the bringing into the world of the Duchess of York’s 
infant son. Dr. I’. J. Wadd assisted him on this interesting 
oceasion. Sir John Williams possesses that useful quality 
which the late Sir William Gull described as ‘‘ a splendid 
bedside manner.” He is a very distinguished man in his 
profession, which divides his affections with the literature 
and antiquities of Wales. 


Photo by Barraud 
Joun Witurams, Bart., M.D. 


The rumour that a well-known member of the House of 
Commons is about to be married has excited much specu- 
lation. No name is mentioned, and surmise has ranged at 
will through all the marriageable politicians, old and young 
The shrewdest conjecture seems to point to Mr. Balfour, 
who is certainly the most eligible bachelor in the whole 
assembly. Hitherto the leader of the Opposition has been 
the despair of match-making mothers in Society. Never 
did man appear less inclined to the silken bondage of the 
holy state. There be sentimental gossips who wag their 
heads and whisper of bygone romance in Mr. 

talfour’s life. It is said that he had a strong attach- 
ment years ago to a member of a family well known for 
their domestic ties with Mr. Gladstone. Unhappily, the 
lady died very young. However this may be, there is no 
question that the marriage of Mr. Balfour would be one of 
the greatest of social events. The season which is just 
ending has seen the wedding of Mr. Asquith. Will next 
that of the future Conservative Prime 


BOING 


season witness 
Minister 
Some American jourialists seem to be taking the 
repeated defeats of the yacht Vigilant in very bad part. 
One New York paper suggests that there will be no fair 
race until the Britannia visits American waters. The idea 
seems to be that the owner of the American yacht has 
allowed himself to be beaten in order to secure the Prince 
of Wales’s good graces. Of course, he would not venture 
upon anything so unpatriotic if the incorruptible eye of the 
New York Press were upon him. Most English people have 
supposed that patriotic nonsense of this sort was impossible 
except in ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit.” But Mr. Jefferson Brick 
seems to be flourishing still. There is no doubt now that 
the Britannia is the better yacht of the two, though the 
failure of the Vigilant may be due to the alterations in her 
structure made before her voyage across the Atlantic. 


Mr. Gladstone’s mind is now so entirely free from 
political distractions that he is devoting himself to a 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
project which he has long contemplated. IIe has pre- 
vailed upon Canon MacColl to undertake a new edition of a 
forgotten treatise by the Rev. Willian Palmer, afterwards 
Sir William Palmer, who published his book in 1838, a 
before Mr. Gladstone published his ‘‘Church and 
’ The chief interest of the new edition of Palmer's 
in elaborate defence of the Church of 
Kngland against Rome, will be furnished by two new 
chapters from Mr. Gladstone’s pen, one of which will 
appear first in the Nineteenth Century. The aim of these 
chapters is to show that the old ecclesiastical order of 
Christendom is broken up, and that, considering the great 
services of Nonconformity to religion, it is idle to treat 
Nonconformists as heretics and schismatics. This argu- 
ment ought to be studied by certain journals of the High 
Church party. 


veal 
State 


work, which was 


A recent letter of Mr. Gladstone's shows that he is able 
to write with great clearness, having regard to his age and 
This letter has a large ink-stain, which 
seems to have disturbed Mr. Gladstone not a little, for he 
wrote opposite to it the words: ‘‘A blind man’s blot!” 
There is something infinitely touching in the patience and 
humour with which this illustrious man bears his 


impaired vision. 


even the 
infirmity. 

The Americans are multiplying memorials of great 
English writers all over our island. There is to be a 
cross in memory of Tennyson near Freshwater. <A bust 
of Keats, by Miss Whitney, has been unveiled in Hamp- 
stead Church by Mr. Edmund Gosse, who made a very 
felicitous speech. Everybody knows the beautiful drink- 
ing fountain erected at Stratford-on-Avon by the muni- 
ficence of the late G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia. | This 
American invasion may well be viewed with complacency, 
for it is perhaps the most impressive reminder of our 
ties of blood and speech with the great nation over the 
Atlantic. By the way, at the Hampstead celebration, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin made a suggestion which affords a further 
opportunity for American enterprise. There still stands in 
John Street, Hampstead, the house where Keats lived 
towards the end of his life, with the garden in which he 
wrote the ‘* Ode to a Nightingale.” Mr. Colvin said he had 
dreamed of acquiring this house and presenting it as a 
memorial of the poet. If any American millionaire wants 
to set himself right with public opinion in England, here is 
his chance. 


There are few more delightful things in the literature 
of biography than Lord Dufferin’s introduction to the 
‘* Poems and Verses”’ by his mother. It is an exquisite 
essay on the characteristics of the whole Sheridan family, 
of which Lord Dufferin is so admirable a representative. 
The memory of Richard Brinsley Sheridan is cleared from 
much injustice by the pen of his distinguished great-grand - 
son. Writing of his paternal grandfather, Lord Dufferin 
gives a delightful sketch of the manners of a robust period. 
‘* Tle would occasionally begin an evening with what 
he called a ‘clearer’—i.e., a bottle of port, and con- 
tinued with four bottles of claret. He always retired to 
bed in a state of perfect though benevolent sobriety. He 
enjoyed, indeed, as President of some social club, the title 
of ‘ The Great Benevolence of Ireland.’”? Lord Dufferin 
has not inherited these habits, and he deplores the decay of 
the family tradition: ‘‘ I have reason to complain that my 
two grandfathers, by overdrawing the family account with 
Bacchus, have left me a water-drinker—a condition of 
degeneracy which caused, I remember, serious concern to 
the older friends of the family.” 


The ‘‘ National Trust for Places of [listoric Interest and 
Natural Beauty” has come formally into existence under 
the auspices of the Duke of Westminster at Grosvenor 
House. The Trust will be incorporated under the Joint 
Stock Company Act, and will seek to acquire beautiful and 
interesting spots with a view to preserving them from 
jerry builders and others for the enjoyment of the public. 
Had such a corporation possessed the necessary powers, it 
might have succeeded in acquiring the Falls of Lodore or 
the island in the middle of Grasmere Lake. It is hoped that 
owners of property which ought to be preserved under the 
terms ofthe Trust will co-operate with the Provisional Council, 
which includes the Prime Minister, the Dukes of Devon- 
shire and Westminster, and the Marquis of Dufferin; but 
a considerable amount of money’ will be needed if the Trust 
is to accomplish much, and there is some reason to fear 
that the public will not subscribe with liberality. 


The death of Lady Grant at the ripe age of eighty-nine 
recalls some memories of the past which have not yet 
found their way into print. She was the second wife of 
Mr. Francis Grant, who at the time of their marriage 
in 1829 was better known as a sportsman and man of 
fashion than as an artist, although he subsequently became 
President of the Royal Academy. He was a younger son 
of Francis Grant, of Kilgraston, in Perthshire, had studied 
for the Bar, and at the time of his marriage in 1829 was 
possessed of £10,000. He promised his wife that for two 
years at least she should live ‘‘ like a lady,” and during 
that period he kept open house at Melton Mowbray and in 
Scotland, attracting hosts of friends and acquiring great 
popularity. At the end of two years Mr. Grant applied 
himself seriously to painting, taking as his special line 
portraiture of men and horses. His friends who had 
partaken of his hospitality warmly supported him in this 
venture, and in 1834 his ‘‘ Breakfast at Melton” was 
accepted at the Royal Academy. In 1841 he was elected 
an Associate, ten years later a full Academician, and on the 
death of Sir Charles Eastlake, in 1866, was unanimously 
elected to the Presidency, which he held until his death, in 
1878. 


His younger brother, Sir James Hope Grant, G.C.B., 
also inherited £10,000, but managed to dispossess himself 
of it in a very different way. He was at the time a dash- 
ing officer in the 9th Lancers, a regiment in those days 
little addicted to economy. Major Grant, as he then was, 
on getting possession of his patrimony, desired that it 
might be remitted by his banker in Scotland to his banker 
in London. Unfortunately, the Scotch bank had no direct 
relations with London, and the money was consequently 
handed over to a third bank for transmission. In the 
legal delay of twenty-four hours, during which the inter- 
mediary bank held Major Grant’s money, it suspended 
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peat. and nothing was to be realised whe» the 
iquidation was concluded. It only remained for Major 
Grant to stick to his regiment, with the small prospects of 
his half-pay as Colonel. Just as things seemed at the 
worst, the Indian Mutiny broke out, and Colonel Grant 
and his regiment distinguished themselves in Central India 
and throughout the subsequent campaign. Lis brilliant 
qualities had also attracted the attention of Lord Clyde, 
who, on the breaking out of hostilities with China—which 
eventually led to the taking of Pekin—urged the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Grant as chief officer of the expedition. 
The result need not be told. General Sir James Hope 
Grant, as he eventually became, left behind him a record 
of services which will not be soon forgotten by the present 
generation. 

M. Paderewski proved a magnificent magnet on July 11, 
when Messrs- Erard inaugurated their new premises in 
Great Marlborough Street with a most successful reception. 
The great Polish pianist came over specially from Paris at 
the request of his friend Mr. Daniel Mayer, and delighted 
the highly distinguished audience which thronged the 
handsome music-room to the fullest extent. Tor chamber 
music this apartment is specially well adapted, and the 
decoration is in the best of taste. The sunshine streamed 
through the coloured windows, making the portraits of 
great composers and executants which adorn them glow 
with life. The benign features of Madame Schumann 
and Anton Rubinstein looked down upon the brilliant 
assemblage and served as a reminder of these famous 
predecessors of Paderewski. 

M. Burdeau, the new President of the French Chamber, 
is a typical case of the talent which rises to eminence from 
the lowliest 
social condi- 
tion. He was 
apprenticed 
in his youth 
to a black- 
smith, and in 
the intervals 
of labour at 
the forge he 
devoted him- 
self to studies 
which won 
for him a 
scholarship 
at Ly ons, 
distinction in 
the Normal 
School, and a 
professorship 
of  philoso- 
phy. His 
first intro- 
duction to M 
politics he 
owed to Paul 
Bert, and he entered the Chamber as a representative of 
Lyons. From this moment his progress was rapid. He 
became Minister of Marine, then Minister of Finance, and 
now he occupies the exalted position of President of the 
Chamber at the age of only forty-three. In the course 
of a few months probably we shall hear that M. Burdeau 
is Prime Minister. His career is entirely free from the 
reproach which has blotted the public lives of too many 
French politicians in recent years, and even M. Coppée, 
who never ceases to inveigh against Parliamentary Govern- 
ment as a well of corruption, would find it difficult to 
discover a blemish in M. Burdeau’s integrity. 


BurRDEAU. 
The New President of the French Chamber of Deputies. 


THE SIR JAMES WHITEHEAD CHALLENGE CUP, 
BISLEY RIFLE MEETING. 


In the shooting competition with revolvers, on Saturday, July 14, at the 
Bisley annual meeting of the National Rifle Association, a Volunteer 
officer, Captain T. W. Heath, proved the winner, scoring 40 at the range 
of twenty yards, and 31 at fifty yards. The Challenge Cup, given by Sic 
James Whitehead, Bart., was manufactured by Messrs. Mappin and Webb, 
of 2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and of 158 to 162, Oxford Street. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
with Prince and Princess Henry 
Osborne House, Isle of 


HOME AND 
Her Majesty the Queen, 
of Battenberg, left Windsor for 
Wight, on Thursday, July 19. 


The visit of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, with Princesses Victoria and Maud, 
to Lord and Lady Penrhyn, at Penrhyn Castle, near 


jangor, 
Friday, 
the Earl 


was continued from Tuesday evening, July 10, to 
July 13. The Duke and Duchess of Westminster, 
and Countess of Powys, Lord and Lady Mostyn, 


Sir Richard Bulkeley and other persons of rank and 
position in North Wales were invited to meet them. On 
Wednesday, July 11, their Royal Highnesses went to 


Carnarvon, received an address from the municipal cor- 
poration, as they had at Bangor, and visited the N: itional 
Eisteddfod of Welsh bards, orators, and musicians, over 
which Lord Penrhyn presided. An ode was read by the poet 
Mr. Lewis Morris; an address, inclosed in a silver model of 
Carnarvon Castle, was presented to their Royal Highnesses. 
The ceremony of crowning the bard for the year witha prize 
silver coronet was duly performed, he being the Rev. B. 
Davies, a Congregational minister, author of the best poem 
on Lord Tennyson; there was a competition of singing 
choirs, won by the Holyhead Harmonie Society, and other 
prizes were awarded. <A ‘*Gorsedd,” or Gr: - Bardic Court, 
was heid in Castle Square, presided over by the Venerable 
Archdruid, who is in his ninety-fifth year, and who 
was assisted by the Chief Bard, Hwfa Mon. The Prince 
of Wales was initiated as ‘‘ lorweth Dywysog.”’ or ‘‘ Edward 
the Prince”; the Princess of Wales as ‘‘ Hoffder Prydain,”’ 
or ‘“ Britain’s Delight’; Princess Victoria of Wales as 
‘ Buddug,” or Boadicea; and Princess Maud as ‘ Mallt.’ 


The royal party were conducted by Sir John Puleston, 
Constable of Carnarvon Castle, to see the remains 
of that stately fortress, and were entertained with a 


luncheon, at which Mr. Greaves, the Lord Lieutenant of 
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of the Prime Minister, the Judges of the High Court and 
the Court of Appeal, and a large assemblage of the Bar 
and the public. 

Alderman Sir Stuart Knill has received an address in 
an elaborate casket, presented by his fellow-Catholics on 
his vacating the office of Lord Mayor, as a token of their 
respect. 

At the Bisley Rifle Meeting on July 17 the first stage 
of competition for the Queen’s Prize was reached. The 
Elcho Challenge Shield was won by Scotland, and the 
Ashburton Public Schools’ Shield by Rugby. 


The financial position of Christ’s Hospital, and the 
intended removal of the school to Horsham, were discussed 
on July 11 at a meeting in the Mansion House, presided 
over by the Lord Mayor. The Duke of Cambridge, Baron 
I’. de Rothschild, Sir F. Dixon-Hartland, M.P., Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, and Sir Owen Roberts criticised the scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners, and resolutions were passed 
demanding further inquiry. 

The 
Hampstead, the 
took place on Monday, 
Lord Houghton, Mr. 


parish church of 
American gift, 
Edmund Gosse, 
Sidney Colvin, Professor F. T. 
Palgrave, and Mr. T’. Wills Clark, spoke briefly in 
acknowledgment of the gift. A sonnet composed for the 
occasion by Mr. Theodore Watts, and a letter from 
Mr. Swinburne were read. 

The debates in the French Chamber of Deputies on the 
Government Bill for the summary trial of Anarchist con- 
spirators and the suppression of newspaper reports, began 
on Tuesday, July 17. The Revolutionary festival of the 
capture of the Bastille, on July 14, passed off without any 
remarkable demonstrations or popular excitement. ‘The 
principal event of the day was the unveiling of a statute 
of Condorcet, An extraordinary story has been published 


ceremony of unveiling, in the 
bust of John Keats, an 
July 16. Mr. 





Carnarvonshire, presided. They returned to Bangor in a 
steam-yacht belonging to the Hon. I’. Wynn, High Sheriff 
of the county, escorted by other vessels. There was a con- 
cert of Welsh harpers and other music at Penrhyn Castle in 
the evening. Next day, Thursday, July 12, Lord Penrhyn 
took his royal guests, with a party including the Duke of 
Westminster, Lord Kenyon, Lord Boston, and Sir Watkin 


Williams Wynn, to see his great slate quarries at 
Bethesda, with a special exhibition of blasting the 
slate. They also visited the romantic scenery of Ogwen 
Lake and the Pass of Nant Francon. On Friday, 


at noon, bidding farewell to Penrhyn Castle, their Royal 
Highnesses, still accompanied by Lord and Lady Penrhyn, 


the Duke and Duchess of Westminster, and others 
of the nobility, travelled to Rhyl. Here they were 
received by the High Sheriff of Flintshire and the 


Rhyl Improvement Commissioners, whose chairman, Mr. 
Mostyn Williams, presented an address. The Princess 
of Wales laid the foundation-stone of the new building of 
the Royal Alexandra Hospital and Convalescent Home for 
Children,.of which the Duke of Westminster is president 
and her Royal Highness is the patroness. The Bishop of 

Asaph took part in the proceedings, which were excel- 
lently arranged by Colonel Hore, the chairman; and a 
hundred children presented to her Royal Highness purses 
of money collected for the hospital fund. The Prince of 
Wales and the Princesses left Rhyl by way of Crewe for 
London. 

The Duke of York’s Military School at Chelsea, which 
was inspected by the Duke of Cambridge on July 11, 
contains 550 boys, sons of soldiers; during last year 93 
enlisted in the army, and there are now 1466 in different 
regiments who were in this school, of whom fourteen are 
commissioned officers, sixty are warrant officers, and 514 
non-commissioned officers, all being of good character. 

It is announced that the Duke and Duchess of York 
will visit Liverpool in September, to lay the foundation- 
stone of the new Post Office building. The Duke of York 
visits Aberdeen on Aug. 18. 

Lord Russell, the new Lord Chief Justice of England, 
was sworn in on July 11, and took his seat in the presence 
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the execution of Emile 


of Anarchist plots to prevent 
carrying off of Madame 


Henry. One scheme included the 
Carnot as a hostage. The new President, M. Casimir- 
Périer, has re ceived his old comrades in the war of 1870, 
who ¢ ongratulated him upon his elevation, and presented 
him with a work of art in bronze. 

In Italy the new laws against the Anarchists have 
been passed by the Chamnber of Deputies at Rome, in spite 
of the determined opposition of the Radicals. These laws, 
which have passed the Senate without opposition, are 
three: the first dealing with crimes committed by means 
of explosive substances, the second with Press offences 
inciting to crime or amounting to an apology for crime, 
and the third enforcing a fixed residence, under police 
surveillance, for persons reputed dangerous to the public 
safety. 

The financial measures of the Italian Government have 
been passed by the Chamber of Deputies, including the tax 
of twenty per cent. on stocks and shares. ‘The Committee 
on Naval Construction has decided to construct two new 
battle-ships of the first class, three of the second class, and 
three of the third class, with a number of torpedo-boats 
and torpedo-catchers. 

The cholera is on the increase in St. Petersburg, the 
present outbreak being much more severe than that of last 
year. There were sixty-nine deaths on Saturday, July 14, 
and 218 fresh cases were reported. Stringent precautions 
are taken against the spread of the disease. 

The recent thunderstorms and rains have done the crops 
much damage in various partsof Germany. Upper Bavaria 
was visited by a hurricane of great violence, which de- 
stroyed many buildings in several villages, and a water- 
spout ruined the prospects of the harvest over a large area. 
Many families are homeless. The Prince Regent of Bavaria 
has sent a donation of money for their relief, and pioneers 
have been dispatched to the scene of the disaster. 

The recent earthquake at Constantinople and around 
the shores of the Sea of Marmora proved fatal to several 
hundred lives. The shops and places of business in 
Stamboul, Pera, and Galata are almost entirely deserted, 
the occupiers being afraid of returning to their houses, 
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The Sultan has provided tents in the gardens of Yildiz 
Kiosk for the accommodation of the people camping out, 
and the Khedive is accommodated on board a yacht. The 
grounds of the British Embassy are likewise opened as a 
shelter for the people. The Khedive of Egypt would leave 
Constantinople on July 18 for Venice, on board his own 
yacht, the Mahroussa. 

Morocco appears to be quietly settling down under the 
new Sultan, Abdul Aziz; but the late Grand Vizier and 
the late War Minister have been arrested for an alleged 
treasonable plot. 

In the United States of America, the 
insurrection of labouring men all over the 
has suddenly collapsed; but immense damage has been 
inflicted on property, trade, and industry. The orders for 
a general strike issued by the officers of the Chicago Joint 


alarming threatened 
Western States 


Trades and by the Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labour have not been widely obeyed. The situation 
continues to improve, and the railway service is being 
carried on with comparative ease. Mr. Debs, the 
president of the Railwaymen’s Union, has been indicted 
with certain others for obstructing mails and hinder- 
ing United States business and executive laws. He 
is now on bail. A_ fatal conflict has taken place in 
Illinois between a mob and a body of troops. There has 


also been a fight of miners on strike with the deputy- 
marshal’s men at Birminghain, in Alabama, where six 
men were killed and twenty wounded. In Michigan on 


July 16 the strikers on the Grand Trunk Railway wrecked 
a passenger train west of Battle Creek, in the night. The 
locomotive turned over, and the coaches were wrecked, 


The stoker was killed; the driver, the guard, and the 
brakesman were badly hurt, and several passengers were 
injured. In the city of Chicago, on the same day, while 
a detachment of Federal artillery was moving along the 
Grand Boulevard towards Hyde Park, a powder wagon 



























































exploded, killing three soldiers, fatally wounding one, and 
seriously injuring three. The House of Representatives 
at Washington has passed a resolution approving the 
President’s prompt and vigorous action in dealing with 
the strike, pledging him hearty support, and declaring 
that the success atte ending his efforts is a cause for p ublie 
congratulation. Some members voted against the resolu- 
tion, and one spoke against I’ederal interference with State 
authority. 


. 
A GLANCE AT COREA 
ey far east of Asia is occasionally, like Europe, disturbed 


by the jealousies of rival empires, when a country in an 
intermediate geographical position seems likely to fall into 
anarchy and to be incapable of self-defence. China and 
Japan are by no means agreed upon what shall be done 


with Corea, or whether the one or the other Power should 
let it alone. ‘To the north is a third Power—namely, 
Russia, whose intended policy is kept dark. Japan 


has occupied part of Corea with an army of eight thou- 
sand men, to enforce certain demands of administrative 
reform. If war should ensue between Japan and China, 
it will be naval, in the tirst instance, but diplomacy may 
yet intervene to avert it. Corea is the large peninsula, 
nearly equal in size to Great Britain, which separates the 
Yellow Sea of China, including the Gulf of Pecheli, 
with Tientsin and Pekin, from the North Pacific 
Ocean. Its southern extremity nearly approaches the 
western Japanese islands, there being a channel scarcely 
two hundred miles wide, studded with numerous 
islands. ‘The interior of Corea is mountainous, and some 

regions have not been visited or described by European 
travellers ; but it is believed to be rich in minerals, and the 
climate is favourable to agriculture where the soil is fertile. 
The population is estimated at nine millions, of a Mongolian 
race distinct from the Mantchu Tartars of Northern China. 
as well as from the Japanese. Corea has for centuries past 


been an independent kingdom, but there are some ancient 
Chinese claims of conquest or tributary subjection. What 


little trade it bas is mainly with ( ‘hina. A Chinese force 
has been sent to Chemulpo, on the west coast. 
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‘GOOD-BYE!” 


DEPARTURE OF THE JACKSON-HARMSWORTH POLAR EXPEDITION FROM THE THAMES: 











[Copyright, 1891, in the United States of America, by Mrs. W. K. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
Katherine was too much of a girl to be a companion to 
her husband, and was unsophisticated and inex- 
perienced to hold a man who was not even in love with her. 
He had nothing to say to her nor she to him. Even their 
honeymoon, though for the first few days he watched her with 


she tco 


a half-curious amusement, bored him; before ten days were 
over he had discovered a secret amusement in making her 
wince under those little gibes that he knew would sooner or 
later have a brutal development. They went to Windermere 
and stayed at the hotel near the station. ‘The snow still 
clung high and white to the mountains, but the trees were 
sprinkled with early green, and the spring flowers were hiding 
among the tangle of The beauty 
of the took When 


the woods and hedges. 
by surprise. 


scenery her altogether 
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AutHor oF ‘'Mrs, KeitH'’s Crime,” “AUNT ANNE,” &C, 


it first burst upon her in the railway-carriage, between 
Oxcnholm and Windermere, the day after her marriage, she 
gave a cry of joy and bewilderment. 

Her manner 
stood, 
lake’s side, and he waited for 
But Katherine 


** Oh, it is lovely, it is wonderful! ’’ she said. 
pleased Mr. Belcher; he was almost 
an hour or two later, by thi 
more remarks akin to that 
not in the habit of 


had never been on an easy footing with Mr. Belcher, nor, 


tender as they 
one in the train. 


was talking much, and, moreover, 
indeed, with any one in her whole life excepting, perhaps, her 
school friend Alice Irvine. She looked up at the great hills and 
felt the beauty of the whole place wrap round and round her 
like a dream of which the but, like a 
dreamer, she had no words to say to the living man beside her. 


They took long walks almost in silence, while he thought of 


she was in midst ; 








Some times during that first week Mr. Belcher looked at her half contemptuously as she sat back in the boat which the sturdy North 
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matters wholly unconnected with his surroundings, and she 
felt the world stretch itselt 
little sh 
Mr. 


back in the 


and realised 
Sometimes during that 
half contemptuously 
North-country- 
beneath the 


was to get 


out before her eyes 
how 
first 


as she 


knew concerning it 
Belcher ‘looked at 
boat which the 


week her 
sut 


man rowed across the lake, or along 


sturay 
the 


shadow of the mountains, and wondered how he 
through the next three weeks allowed to his honeymoon, with 
a schoolgirl in a serge frock and a sailor hat. It bored him 
after a time even to worry her. 

Then, luckily, they made acquaintance with a Mr. and Mrs. 
Oswell, who were staying at the hotel.. He was a barrister of 
forty, dark and slim and leisurely, with kind grey eyes that 
ufety when she looked atthem. In 


floated through her that if 


gave Katherine a sense of 


ome undefined manner it mind 











-countryman rowed across the lake, 





THE 


look like a ge 
ike a wife lil 
that was meant to be fascinating 
not humour you enough Mr 
went on, “always humour men; it never d 
Katherine, who felt that Mrs. 


. good-natured Lut rather vulgar person, merely 


trict with them.’’ 


led across her soup. 

‘I don’t think I shall find my wife too strict,’’ Mr. her 
nificantly. 

* thought Mr. Oswell. ‘‘I°ll bet that girl run 
him or breaks her heart before she is five vears 
Then there followed a conversation that Katherine 
remember all her life, for eve ry word seemed to burn 
pou her brain as though it were a portion of her history ; 


ibject seemed a trivial one. ‘* When you have 


» confident Still, I manage to get my own way someting 

oh e? Do you remember when you had set your heart on 
going to Ventnor, and I had sct mine on a sea voyage ?”’ 

You were a brute,’’ she laughed. ‘‘ He was indeed, 
Mrs. Belcher. There are some horrid boats that go to the 
Mediterranean every week Will you believe that he beguiled 
me to Southampton under the impression that I was going to 
the Isle of Wight, and calmly took me on board one of them, 
and I sat quite still and innocent, to discover presently that 
we were on our way to Gibraltar ?”’ 

**Excellent experience for you, i should think,’’ Mr. 
Belcher said, trying to be pleasantly sarcastic. 

“You ought to take your wife that trip some day,’ 
Mr. Oswell went on; ‘ they are capital boats, picturesque 
route, and not at all expensive 

** And they go to the Mediterranean ?*’ asked Katherine. 
It sounded like the other side of the world. 

‘They go first to Gibraltar,’’ Mr. Oswell answered, glad 
totalk toher. ‘* And there you get your first experience of 
the South. The scent of the orange-trees almost choked me; 
and the pepper-trees—long, drooping pink bloom they have 
were simply wonderful.”’ 

** And such handsome men,’’ Mrs. Oswell put in. 

** Yes; goon,’’ Katherine said, not even hearing her. ‘I 
would give anything to go abroad.”’ 

**Then make your husband take you; don’t give him any 
peace till he does,’’ Mr. Oswell continued. ‘It’s re ally an 
excellent thing to do,’’ he added, turning again to VBelcher. 
** From Gibraltar—you only stay there a few hours—you get 
on to Genoa 

**To Genoa,”’ Katherine sai.l. 

“Skirting the shore—seeing Spain and Marseilles as you 
go by, superb olive-woods and orange-trees and palms 
mountains in the background, vastly different from these 
hills, I can tell you. It isa wonderful thing to go to Italy 
for the first time. I like the small places best myself—little 
places not overdone with English people. ‘There are a few of 
them along the coast still.” 

** He ought to live in a tomb,’’ Mrs. Oswell said, lauchine: 
“he delights in being buried. Naples and Genoa were all 
very well, and we picked up all sorts of pretty things at 
the shops, but I couldn't bear those dull little places where 
the people lived on macaroni and looked at the sea and the 
mountains all day, or went to Mass in the morning, and spent 
their evenings round dim little lamps that didn’t even attract 
the mosquitoes. I don't care for ‘dear, dear abroad’ ; do you, 
Mr. Belcher?” 

“*T generally stick to Englind,’’ he answered. 

** That's what I like,’’ suid Mrs. Oswell; ‘‘ give me Scar- 
borough, or even Brighton, and « good spin along the King's 
toad behind a pair of horses. What do you say, Mrs. Belcher?’’ 

tut Katherine was feeding Dottel, who had accom- 
panied them on their honeymoon, and made no answer. 
Perhaps Dottel was the only compensating element in her 
marrisge. He was crowing bigger though not gentler, and the 
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nature was yment to 
and 


repletion that 
of woman I do 


good «natured,’’ Katherine said gently, 
king her better; ‘‘but I think she is rather 


ire for a cameo illiards ?’’ he asked, whil 
her hand towards Katherine. 


e said, ‘fand let our husbands 


eps gratefully. A (téle-d-téte 

virtually a new experience. 

wilight: and her heart went 

‘ cellent thing to shunt our 

ometimes. They like us better when they return. 
you think 

[haven't had much experience of shunting them yet,’ 


swered, with ¢ ugl t was almost jovous. 


ind her manner was 
lief to be free of 
* of an hour. 
} you been Madame?’ Mrs. 
Oswell asked confidentially. “ Y k as if it had been the 


day before y« 
“It was n 
And wa 
“Oh, no! 
** He looks it am glad he wasn’t, can’t torment you 
with the virtues is dear departed—probably he'll find 
me other way,’’ she thought. ‘‘ Why did you marry him ? 


Were you very much in love 

**T married him,’ Katherine answered reluctantly, 

‘because Uncle Robert wished it, I think. I didn't want to 
be marri¢ dl so soon = 

“Never mind, it’s a good thing over. There’s too much 
difference in your ages of course, but he'll be all right if you 
manage him properly. Don’t let him bully you.’’ 

“Oh, no,’’ Katherine said, rather distantly, for she did not 
want to discuss him with Mrs. Oswell. 

‘T always feel so much for men,’’ Mrs. Oswell went on, 

‘we know so little about them. I feel convinced that you 
know very little of Mr. Belcher. A man of his age may have 
had all sorts of troubles.”’ 

** Troubles ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes; you don’t know how badly he was jilted when he 
was twenty-four, or that he didn’t lose a lot of money later 
on—or that he hasn't been bothered to death by relations, or 
suffered horrible physical pain and said nothing about it. It 
never seems to occur to women how much history a man may 
have of which he says nothing at all. A woman's career is 
usually known to all her intimate friends, and handed on to 
her acquaintance ; a man’s, as a rule, is only known to him- 
self—-and perhaps to one woman who doesn’t appear.”’ 

‘*T wonder if he has suffered things 
looking out towards the lake, and feeling, as she did so, that 
Mrs. Oswell was pushing open the gate of life a little wider. 

** Disagreenble people generally have; and you know, my 
dear, he does look disagreeable sometimes. I say it to reconcile 
you to it. T always feel as if they were distributing round the 
knocks they have received themselves. But don’t let him 
He’s the sort of man whowill if he can. Look 


Katherine said, 


bully you 

very good-tempered, and laugh at him when he begins.’ 
** You always seem to be laughing, Mrs. Oswell.’’ 
“Tt ’s such a safeguard against crying. You must let me 


’ 


come and see you when you ‘rein town; I like you,” she added 
suddenly. ‘* IT wonder what our husbands are doing—I hope 
Mr. Belcher will like Fred. Now, that man, Mrs. Belcher, is 
simply an angel, qualified, I am thankful to say, with a. few 
of the weaknesses which apparently get worn out in this 
charming world, so that there are none left for a future 
one.” 

Katherine looked up at her with curiosity. 
charming world ?”’ 

‘Delightful! The people in it are so nice, occasionally 
bores, but kind, good creatures most of them, let that comfort 
you to reflect upon : it is the experience of someone a good deal 
older than yourself. There are exceptions, of course ; but it 
is a wise thing not to believe it, or else to think yourself the 
exception, and then you get along all right.”’ 

**T think,’’ said Katherine, after a moment’s pause, 
‘*vou must be very happy.”’ 

** Yes, I’m very happy,’’ Mrs. Oswell answered quickly. 
‘**I’m a woman, and married to the man I like best. I 
am strong and healthy and well, and live in a beautiful 
world, believing that the people in it mean well towards me 
and each other, and that if things go wrong it is merely an 
accident. And I have the art of being amused.”’ 

‘* Yes; and you are not afraid of—anything,’’ Katherine 
said, afraid of betraying too much. 

‘*No, dear, of nothing,’’ and Mrs. Oswell gave her com- 
panion’s arm a sympathetic pinch. ‘*My husband is an 
excellent companion, and has never been disagreeable for a 
minute. Of course, 1 pretend he has: I wouldn’t let him 
know that he possessed the ghost of a virtue for the world, 
he'd be ashamed of it and try to live it down.”’ 

“T’m glad you said that about the world,’’ Katherine 
said, not heeding the latter part of Mrs. Oswell’s speech. ‘‘ It 
makes me feel happier 

‘*Happiness is so often merely the result of one’s own 


way of looking at things,’’ Mrs. Oswell answered, while she 


thought to herself, ‘“‘ but if you find a way of looking at 
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Mr. Belcher and getting any happiness out of him I shall b¢ 
surprised.”’ 

Phe Oswells went on to Ambleside the next morning. Mrs. 
Oswell took her place on the top of the coach in high spirits, 
and waved her hand to Katherine as they drove away. 

“A nice woman, Mrs. Oswell,’’ Belcher repeated to his 
wife, ‘‘sort of woman I like. I wish you would learn to be 
lively, Katherine.’’ She looked round at him with a smile 
that came and went quickly, like a flash of sunshine on still 
water. 

‘*T’ll try to be,’’ she said as they walked on. ‘ You 
frighten me, sometimes,’’ she went on timidly, ‘* but I want to 
be happy and to make you so if I can—at any rate to please 
you,’’ she added, for it struck her that it would be rather 
hopeless to try and make so formidable a person as Mr. Belcher 
happy. 

‘*T shall let you know if you don’t please me,’’ he said, 
with a sardonic smile. She looked at him and hesitated 
before she found courage to put the question that came to her 
lips. 

** Why did you marry me ?”’ 

**T thought I might as well, there wasn't anyone clse, 
was there ¥’’ he asked mockingly. 

‘*No.”? ‘They walked along the read in silence for a 
minute or two. ‘Then she looked up at him as if she were 
speaking aloud her thoughts. 

“‘T’ve been thinking about it all night,’’ she said gently. 
** We are married and have to be together all our lives ; but I 
feel as if I weie in your way.” 

** And that you like me very much ? 

‘*No,’”’ she answered, raising her blue eye: truthfully to his, 
and speaking reluctantly, ‘‘I don’t like you much, though 
I feel that I am bound to you and cannot get away. I am 
too much afraid of you—but I want to like you. I wish we 
could be friends and companions like Mr. and Mrs. Oswell.” 

‘Well, you see you are not Mrs. Oswell, and I’m not 
Mr. Oswell, and that makes a difference. I’m afraid I can't 
talk sentiment, Katherine ; perhaps I shall when you are ten 
years older, or someone else will for me. Meanwhile, here we 
are at the hotel. You had better go and walk about in the 


garden—lI have some letters to answer. 

‘*T’}]l go and see Dottel,’’ she said, with a choke in her 
voice. 

‘*Nuisance a schoolgirl is!’’? he said to himself. ‘‘ She 
hasn’t any flick. If she’d told me to go and be d al 
should have liked her.’’ 

Dottel was safely chained up in the yard, for he was a 
visitor not wholly appreciated by the hotel proprietor. She 
unfastened him and took him with her up a little pathway to a 
wooded knoll behind the hotel. The buds were showing 
themselves on the brown trees, and there were little clumps 
of primroses and violets in the underwood. She remembered 
the one she had tried to prevent Mr. Belcher from seeing 
in the garden at Shooter’s Hill long ago, feeling that it would 
be sacrilege for his eyes to rest upon it; and she thought of 
Uncle Robert, who had gone by this time to some rooms 
in Bloomsbury ; and of Susan Barnes away in Somersetshire 
with her own people; and of Martyr. Poor stupid Martyr! 
He was lying deep in the muddy Thames halfway between 
the Old Swan Pier and North Woolwich. She remembered 
the day when for the last time he had dhagged himself down 
the garden, and, with half-blind eyes and fecbly wagging tail, 
followed her uncle and Mr. Belcher to Woolwich. They carried 
with them two bricks and some string, and they had to keep 
looking back and calling Martyr to prevent him from turning 
home again. Mr. Belcher insisted on telling her, the next 
time he came, how they had taken a little boat, and rowed 
out towards North Woolwich; and then they had tied the 
brickbat round Martyr’s neck, and put his head in a bag, and 
midway across the river lifted him over the side of the boat. 
He seemed to find a pleasure in her tears, and went on with 
n malicious laugh that made her angry even now while she 
remembered it. She put her arms round a tree-trunk and 
drew up closer to it, and told herself with strange unbelief, 
as though she doubted if it could be trne—that she was 
married to Mr. Belcher, and had to spend all the years of 
her life with him. 

Then the blue lake beneath and the great lills beyond 
comforted her. The sunshine was sparkling on the water 
and lighting up the streaks of snow on the mountain-tops. 
‘How beautiful it is!’’ she said to herself—and stood looking 
into the distance; ‘‘the whole world scems to be beautiful,”’ 
and she remembered Mr. Oswell’s account of his travels and 
her talk afterwards with Mrs. Oswell. ‘‘I should like to 
walk all over it—alone. Perhaps some day when I am 
older Edward will be different and take me to Italy, only,’’ 
and the tears rushed into her eyes, ‘‘I should like so much 
better to go alone.”’ 

CHAPTER IV. 
“’That’s over,’’ Mr. Belcher said as they took ther place in 
the train at Windermere. ‘‘ Rather waste of time—don't you 
think so, Katherine ?—going on a honeymoon, el? ”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she answered. ‘‘ I suppose people always 
go away when they’re married ? ”’ 

‘‘Just as they do a great many other stupid things. 
Perhaps we shall get on a little better when we don’t sce 
quite so much of each other. I think marriage is rather a 
mistake, don’t you ?”’ 

She was silent for a moment: then gathered courage to 
answer. 

‘* Sometimes I think life is rather a mistake ; but perhaps 
that is because I want so many things.”’ 

‘* What more do you want than what you have already ?”’ 

‘*T don't know,” she said with a puzzled look. 

‘* That ’s just it—you don’t know.” 

‘* Sometimes I feel as if I were not even inside the world, 
but only on the edge of it,’’ she answered forgetting for the 
moment that she was talking to Mr. Belcher, ‘‘and not inside 
life but only in a dream of it.”’ 
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** Been reading novels ?”’ he asked, with a little sneer. 

**No,’’ she answered, and put out her hand and touched 
his for a moment. ‘* Don't laugh at me, Edward, and let 
me tell you things, being married makes me feel that I 
I do so want you to--to- : 


belong to you. 

‘Allin good time,’’ he said, and, giving her finger a not 
unfriendly shake, took up his paper. She sat and looked out 
of window for an hour or two, and wondered what the 
house in Montague Place would be like. After all, she could 
not help the instincts of her sex, and she was almost elated, 
for was she not going to live in London a married woman and 
be the mistress of a house ? She would sit at the head of the 
table and order the dinner every day—at least, she supposed 
so; she determined that everything should be very punctual 
and dainty. The rooms should be very pretty, she thought, 
and indulged in some visions of elementary decorations, 

The day was closing in when 
they arrived, and the house 
looked black in the de« pe ning 
twilight. Iler heart beat 
quickly, and she felt as if she 
were treading the future when 
she entered the doorway. ‘T'wo 
servants were waiting in the 
hall, a sharp-faced old one who 
had been with Mr. Belcher’s 
mother, and a young one who 
was evidently kept in thorough 
subjection under her. 

** Glad to see you, Ma’am,”’ 
the old one. said. ‘*T am 
Gibson, at your service, I’m 
sure; and this is Harriet,” 
nudging the young one, ‘‘ and 
if she has faults she’ll do her 
best. Walk in, Sir, glad to see 


you back.’ No, cabman,”’ she 
cried in a shrill voice, ** we don’t 
let any of them people come 
in carrying boxes. My nephew 
will do that, he’s here on 
purpose,’’ and she darted for- 
ward, thin and quick like a 
gnat, while Katherine entered 
the dining - room and locked 
round wonderingly. 

A fire was blazing, and there 
was a lamp burning on the 
sideboard — the lamp had no 
shade on it and the light 
brought out clearly the colour 
of the red flock paper on the 
walls. The table was laid for 
two, with great spaces of white 
cloth that made it look desolate, 
and in the centre was a large 
old - fashioned  cruet - stand. 
On the mantelpiece was a big 
marble clock, and behind it a 
looking-glass reached nearly to 
the ceiling. ‘The room was 
ugly, with no attempt at 
decoration, and but few signs 
that it was lived in, yet it was 
fairly comfortable and_ solid- 
looking—a certain dignity hung 
about it in spite of the red 
flock paper. Katherine thought 
of the trees of Severndroog, 
and the scrubs, the gorse and 
blackberry bushes, and the 
garden of the White Ilouse. 
They had all gone out of her 
life for ever. Then she looked 
round the room in which she 
stood again, and felt that it 
might come to feel like home 
if only the human beings who 
ruled her life would have it so. 
She caught the reflection of 
her own face in the glass; 
there was a smile upon it, for 
life isa wonderful thing with 
its fascinations and promises 
and the great silence that we 
call the future before us: and 
she was young and curious. 

Mr. Belcher followed her 
into the room and went towards a heap of letters she had 
not noticed on the sideboard. He opened one and began 
to read it. 

**Oh,”’ she exclaimed joyfully, and went quickly to his side 
** perhaps there are some for me.”’ 

‘** There are,’ he answered: ‘‘I am reading one from your 
uncle.’’ 

** Hasn't he written to me?”’ 

** Yes, Tam reading it.’’ 

She looked at him in silence ; 
mistake; she took up the envelope—it was directed to her. 
She put her hand on the other letters and picked out a second 


surely there was somé 


one. 

‘* Please let me open it,’’ she said gently. 

‘*You may open that,’”’ he nodded. ‘I wanted to 
see what your uncle said.”” He looked up for a moment 
and saw her face. ‘‘A man has a right to open his wife's 
letters,’’ he said, ‘‘ but she must not open his—you under- 
stand.”’ 

aia do 80 like opening them myst | she pl ide d. 


**J may so like opening them myself, and shall if it suits 
. 
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me,’? he laughed. ‘There! there's your letter; I’ve done 
with it. The old fool has been writing to Australia; a brilliant 
idea has occurred to him that Richard may have murried and 
left some children. I hope he didn’t; it would make a good 
deal of difference to us. Who’s that from?’’ he asked, 
looking at the letter in her hand. 

** It is from Susan.”’ 

Susan? Oh, the old woman who couldn’t manage to die 
even with the help of a three-months illness—I don’t want 
to read her letters. What do you think of the house? It 
belonged to Taylor the stockbroker, but he couldn’t afford it 
after the crash in American railways some years ago, so I 
got it pretty cheaply: rather a good stroke of business? You 
had better go upstairs and take off your things,’’ he said, 
with the quiet masterful manner that directed her every move- 
ment. ‘I wrote and ordered dinner yesterday, so J suppose 


nai 





She put her arms round a tree-trunk and drew up closer to it, and told herself with strange unbelief, as though she doubted 
if it could be true—that she was married to Mr. Belcher, and had to spend all the years of her life with him. 


it is nearly ready. Harriet will show you the way,’’ end he 
rang the bell. 
Then Harriet appeared with a flat candlestick and con- 
ducted Katherine up the desolate stone staircase. 
( To be continued.) 


TITLEPAGE AND INDEX. 
The Titlepage and Index to Enqgrat ngs of Volume On Hundred 
and Four (from January 6 to June 30, 1894) of Tuer ILtustratep 
Lonvon News can be had, Gratis, through any Newsaqent, 0 
direct Srom the Publishing Office, 198, Strand, W.C., London 


OUR SUMMER NUMBER. 

Now publishing, our Summer Number for 189 1, con taining 
Stories by Bret Harte, Miss Braddon, I. Zanaqwill. Lady 
Lindsay, and Margaret J Woods a One-Act Play hy Maz 
Pemberton > Tivo Splendid Coloured Pictures: and Numerous 
Tilustrations by Fred Barnard, R. Caton Woodville , Bernard 
Partridge, A. Forestier, A. Birkenruth, G. P. Jacomb- Hood. and 
others. : Price One Shilling. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Bishop Kennion's appointment to the very desirable 589 
of Bath and Wells is not enthusiastically received in the 
Church by any paity. Ife was known well in England as 
9 good average man, certainly nothing more. As a theo- 
logian, preacher, and scholar he had no reputation, neither 
has he acquired any special distinction in Adeluide. Bishop 
Moorhouse attained a position in Melbourne of the first 
importance, but Bishop Kennion in Adelaide was an ordi- 
nary Bishop and nothing more, Has he been appointed 
because he is a Liberal ¥ Will he support the Liberals in 
their Church policy ¥ These are questions which are being 
widelyasked, Of course everyone knows Lord Rosebery may 
have had his difficulties in making a satisfactory selection. 


A Church paper classifies the Bishops as follows : ** There 
are twenty-eight sees, omitting the two Archbishops and 
the Bishops of Wales. With 
regard to see appointments, 
special considerations rightly 
prevail. Of these twenty- 
eight not more than eight can 
be said to be filled by men of 
the first rank conspicuous for 
their character, scholarship, 
eloquence, administrative 
capacity, or any other qualifi- 
cations which may be thought 
necessary or desirable for the 
episcopate. Seven more may 
be ranked as good second- 
rate men, and there are re- 
maining no less than thirteen 
whom no stretch of charity 
could raise within the second 
rank.” This expresses what, 
I am afraid, is a very general 
opinion. 








When, however, our con- 
temporary urges that church- 
men must claim a voice in 
the selection of their rulers 
and chief pastors, and that 
the election should be made 
by the Church’s own synods, 
according to canonical order 
and Catholic practice, it may 
be thought that a heavy 
price will be paid for such 
freedom if it is ever gained. 


Bishop Kennion is re- 
ported to have made an odd 
proposal to the Methodists in 
New Zealand—-namely, that 
they should present one of 
their own ministers for con- 
secration in each diocese, who 
might occupy the position of 
assistant bishop, and have 
jurisdiction over only his 
own people, 


The death of Canon Hoare, 
of Tunbridge Wells, will be 
much regretted by Evan- 
gelicals, although at his 
advanced period of life it 
is not likely that he could 
have accomplished much more 
work. It may be remem- 
bered that when there was 
a strong prejudice against 
the Church Congress among 
Evangelicals, Canon Hoare 
took the other side. Ilis 
vigorous, manly, direct and 
yet courteous manner of 
speech made him a_ great 
favourite at the Congresses 
in which he took part. 


Churchmen, or at least 
clergymen, seem disposed to 
support the Gothenburg, or 
rither the Bergen system of 
licensing. The whole question 
turns upon whether publicans 
ure to be comnpensated or not. 


’ : If they are to be compensated, 

: ; it is tolerably obvious that the 

, ‘ ’ i expense will be so enormous 
* A> a ] . 

A | s » as to make any change most 

unlikely. 


Canon Carter, of Clewer, 
who was looked up to with 
such veneration by Canon 
Lildon, seems disposel to go a little further in admitting 
the claims of the New Criticism than his late frend. In 
a letter published last week, he is disposed to admit the 
need of rectifying to some extent the traditionary view of 
the Mosaic records, and he is pre pared for modification as 
to certain points of Scriptural interpretation. These 
inquiries, he says, will almost necessarily involve a con- 
siderable amount of unsettlement. 

Lord Rosebery has at last, it appears, made a definite 
promise to the Welsh Liberals that Disestablishment will 
be the first business of the new Session. But as it is likely 
to be discussed pari passu with another Irish Bill, it may 
be questioned whether the undertaking will be thought 
satisfactory. Such a Bill will stir feeling both for and 
against much more deeply than almost any other legisla- 
tion, and will lead to a most protracted debate. Besides, it 
remains to be seen how far Parliament will be able to inake 
progress with business already in hand before rising. 

The Cant rbury Diocesan Conference on July 13 
passed resolutions against the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales, in favour of maintaining Church schools 
and ¢ njoining Sund iy attendance at public worship, without 
any uniform rule for other Sunday observance. Vy, 
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“THE ORDEAL OF PURITY.’’—G. H. BOUGHTON, A. 


“Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape 











“ MOONRISE AT SUNSET.’ HILDA MONTALBA, 


“THE ROARING FORTIES.”—W. L. WYLLIE, 4 











MLS. BR. WRIGHT TAYLOR.—NIELS M. LUND. “OUTWARD BOUND.”—HENRY MOORE, R.A. 
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“A LOVE-TOKEN.” BY H. SCHMACHEN. 


hed by Permission of the Photographic Company of Munich. 
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EISTEDDFOD. 


at Carnarvon wis 


THE 
The 


VISIT TO 
Kistedd fo 


eatened by what gave it a peculiar interest to 


rHE 


l this year 


ROYAL 


success of the 


at large. Phe 


anticipation of the visit of 
of Wales distracted 
town from what was going 
Risteddfod 


he ld . and 
set in, Which was, 


Princess the attention 
hat thronged the 
wus 
was over a reaction 


} 


however, check y the brilliant display of fireworks, the 
like of which has seldom been witnessed in that part of the 
So that on the following day the financial success 
festival was assured by the large 
contest of the choirs took plac: 

had been put to in decorating 


country. 
of the attendance within 
when the 


the cor 


the pavilion 
The expense nimittee 


the town and making it otherwise worthy of the long- 


delayed visit of the had put a 


at the command of 


strain on 
of the 
ind almost 


Prince severe 


the resources » managers 
il festival. And it 

ted attendance on the day following the royal visit 
hundred 
s of 


was only the large 
turned the scale. Something lke six 
at the doors th it day, and the fuce 


brightened there by. 


nds was taker 
wert 
gather- 


To those who have not attended an Eisteddfod g 
ing, and seen for themselves the pride that the Welsh take 


in everything connected with it, the patience with which 


the immense audiences daily sit out the long programmine, 


which is conscientiously done, would seem unintelligible. 
Eight or nine thousand people listening, without apparent 
weariness, throughout an entire day to persons of 


. size, and sex various 

different 
supposition that the W are not as 
that the United 


musical part of the proceedings which 


competing in wiuys 
can only be explained on the 
the other 


Kingdom. It is the 


prizes, 
nation- 
alities compose 
forms the imain 
stuple of interest; but the innocent, and, to one who is not 


a native of the Principality, the somewhat ludicrous 
ceremonies solemnly perpetrated by the bards and the 
Drunls are The 


self-consciousness and thorough belief in their own import- 


also regarded with affectionate interest. 


ance which characterise the members of the Gorsedd would 
of itself provoke the irreverent to smile; but it must be 
remembered that the Welsh believe in their bards and fully 
appreciate their poetry. Nor does the extraordinary mannet 
in which some of that poetry is recited seem to them any 
than and fit. 
seemed to be much respected by the audience, had a way of 


other right One bard in particular, who 
shouting out his verses, with the strangest emphasis, at the 
highest pitch of his voice and with the utmost seriousness, 
which trying to a stranger accustomed to a 
different style of oratory. At the meetings of the Gorsedd, 


twelve of the principal bards and Druids, arrayed in white, 


was very 


blue, and green robes, stand on stones set in a circle 
round the Archdruid, 
outer circle were dressed after the fashion of our ancient 
forefathers. 

But there can be no doubt that it was a proud day for 
the Gorsedd when the Prince and Princess of Wales stepped 
within its sacred circle to receive the bardic degree. And 
the venerable Archdruid, who is well over ninety years of 


age, could not recall a prouder occasion for the ancient 


while the crowd which formed the 


institution, which the members of it, at least, regard as 


august as it is venerable. It is many years now since the 
Queen received a similar degree, when she was as yet 
but Princess Victoria, and at that time the Eisteddfod 
was certainly not so old, nor even so much thought of 
For in those days the Eisteddfod, 
sometimes held 


within the Principality. 
as the Archdruid 
within the four walls of a parlour. The bardic names 
conferred upon the Prince and Wales 
mean respectively ‘‘The Beloved” and ‘‘The Delight of 
Britain,” and show that the Gorsedd is at least as loyal as it 
Yet being, as it is, but the shadow of a name, 


can remember, was 


Princess of 


is poetical, 
many Welshmen of culture, who are likewise touched by 
the modern spirit and who are not wanting either in love to 
their country or belief in the good name of the national 
festival, would gladly see it adapt itself to the times in which 
we live, even if that should mean its passing away alto- 
gether. Probably, however, what gives to the Gorsedd its 
ubnormal vitality is the personal respect which many of the 
members of it inspire, being lay Methodist preachers 
wielding great power over the people. Only the other day 
the ancient Archdruid himself conducted a religious service 
in South Wales, to the wonder and delight of the congre- 
gation. 

One feature of the Eisteddfod this year not likely to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it was the ‘‘ crowning ” 
of the bard in presence of the royal party, when the Princess 
herself put the ribbon to which the prize was attached 
round the neck of the successful poet. Truly, then, she 
was “the delight of Britain,” and the enthusiasm of the 
immense audience knew no bounds. Indeed, the gracious 
and kindly interest which the Prince and Princess took in 
each part of the proceedings in their honour has endeared 
them to the heart of Wales. And the warmth of the 
greeting which they received in Rhyl, where the ancient 
castle of Rhuddlan stands, in which the title of Prince 
of Wales was originated and proclaimed in the time of 
Edward I., exceeded in intensity all that had gone 
before. 

Eisteddfods are generally arranged for two years in 
advance, and the one which is to be held in Llanelly 
next year is now the topic of interest for Welshmen, 
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Mr. Williams, of Llanelly, the secretary of the Eisteddfod for 
1895, was present in Carnarvon this year picking up all the 
information he could so as to make the next festival an even 
greater success than the one held this year, which is now a 
But the Kisteddfod of 1894 will always 
be remembered as the which, as a Welsh bard 
described them, ‘‘ the Princess Alexandra and the future 
honoured the proceedings with their 
admitted into the circle of the bardic 


thing of the past. 
one in 


King of Cymry” 
presence and were 
brotherhood. 


STATUE OF THE QUEEN FOR DEMERARA. 
A colossal white marble statue of her Majesty, com- 
missioned by the Queen’s Jubilee loyal colonists of George 
Town, Demerara, has been finished by the sculptor, Mr. 
Hope -Pinker, at his studio in Road, West 
Kensington. It represents the Queen as all her subjects 
her, but ideal 


crown, sceptre, coronation robes, and orb. 


Avonmore 


know with the permanent accessories of 
The national 
historical traditions embodied in the Coronation Chair 
preserved in Westminster Abbey, from the fact that all 
English sovereigns, since the time of Edward I., have been 
make it a fitting addition to the 


crowned in this chair, 


COLOSSAL MARBLE STATUE OF THE QUEEN FOR DEMERARA. 


Mr. Hore-Pixxer, Scucpror. 


The figure of 


smooth 


statue, with which it groups effectively. 
the Queen stands about ten feet high, on a 
but unpolished grey granite pedestal, making the entire 
monument over twenty feet in height. It will stand in the 
centre of a piazza in front of the Law Courts in George 
Town, to which port it is now being shipped by Messrs. 
Serutton and Son, in the mail steam-ship Arecuna. Those 
who saw it in London pronounce it a very noble work. 





A new piece at German Reed's entertainment is always 
of interest to the large section of the public who have an 
affection for St. George's Hall and the clever little company 
which has for so long held an honourable place among 
our amusers. Under the title ‘‘ Missing,” Mr. Somerville 
Gibney has written and Mr. King Hall has set to music 
a very laughable vaudeville, giving ample scope for the 
humorous impersonation by Mr. Alfred German Reed of 
a British workman, the vivacious réle of a lady doctor 
Miss Fanny Holland. Miss 


success, and so does 


being brightly played by 
G. Chandler sings and with 
Mr. Avalon Collard. The piece was favourably received. 


acts 


One of the most interesting exhibits in the British 
Section of the Antwerp Exhibition is that of Messrs. 
Milward’s celebrated calyx-eyed, or self-threading needles, 
which are now so largely supersedirg the old-fashioned 
kinds. Needles of various sizes for every conceivable 
description of work, as well as all kinds of fish-hooks 
and fishing tackle, make an extremely attractive show 
of Messrs. Milward’s handiwork. 
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“* BOOMS.” 


BY ANDREW LANG 


These are fine days for young literary gentlemen, as Mr. 
Grant Allen In our 
time, when Mr. Grant Allen and I were young, nobody 
boomed us; in the case of the present writer, because, in 
If a person of 


says, in an article on a recent work. 


fact, there was not anything to ‘* boom.” 
letters, endowed with abundant leisure and other pleasant 
choregia, does not publish anything at all, being urged 
neither ‘‘ by hunger nor request of friends,’ it is beyond 
the force even of a clique or a claque to fill the speaking 
trumpet of Renown with his name. Mr. Allen declares 
that, in the case of us seniors, * Hope deferred made their 
Mr. 
Hardy, it seems, is, or has been, unwell with ‘‘a sombre 
malady is 
pessimism.” The patient knows little 
case, but I did fancy that I had been 
shouting Sursum corda ! and imploring the public to make 
the best of that rather mixed affair—life. At all events, 
I may swear, and save my oath, that I never suffered 
from literary hope deferred, or wept over my unrecognised 


hearts sick with the grey sickness of pessimism.” 


and ironical while my own 


‘a playful 
of his 


pessimism,” 


own 


genius, or was discontented with the occasional grin which 
I might be happy enough to provoke from the good- 
natured. Mr. Allen may inscribe on my sepulchre (I 
bequeath to him that tender office), ‘‘ Here lies a literary 
gent who was more than satisfied with his lterary luck, 
and who never bothered about ‘recognition.’” But with 
men of genius, who not only produce masterpieces, but 
know it, matters may well be totally different. 


Mr. Allen argues, perhaps rightly, that men born in 
the forties and fifties Titans 
like Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and 
knew it, speaking, in our simple way, of these gentlemen 
as ‘‘ the swells.” It 
we knew our place. 
seek, the worse is the luck. 
there are no aged trees to overshadow them. 


were under the shade of 
Matthew 
were, 


Carlyle, 
and others. So we 
never occurred to us to rival them : 
But now, verily, Titans are sadly to 
However, there is room for 
les jeunes 
This is, in one way, good fortune. Moreover, the young are 
very generous in recognising each other and applauding 
each other, whence come the Boom and the Boomster. 
But the Boomster’s, by the shade of Vincent Crummles, are 
no new arts. Sheridan knew all about ‘the puff pre- 
liminary”; while Lockhart, in a letter to Wilson, demands 
a highly coloured review, and announces that he will write 
it himself if nobody else will. ‘‘ Vanity Fair” was boomed 
(and most justly) in one of the Quarterlies before it was 
finished. These are ancient devices. 

The worst of a fair field and plenty of favour is that a 
fortunate young man (I have no particular example in my 
eye) may be led to think over-highly of himself. With your 
intimate friends or unknown admirers shouting 
plaudits in a dozen papers, it is easy ‘to get a heaze,” 
as Scott said of himself, and to be “ carried off your feet.”’ 
Now, a great deal of trumpeting and drumming has been 
done in these latter days, when we ‘‘ wake up each morning 
and find a new poet famous.” But the drum does not 
always draw the pence when the hat goes round. The new 
poet's publisher's accounts rather tend to make him ‘ sick 
with the grey sickness of pessimism.” Into a se,cont 
edition (of a thousand) he is triumphantly borne, among 
huzzas, but there he sticks fast. This is really almost 
worse than not being boomed at all. Tor the novelist, it is 
different. If very successful, of course he must expect to 
be called all the ill names that envy can discover; but, on 
the whole, the public dearly loves a good new story, and 
welcomes it lavishly. At present, thanks to our good 
fortune, we have dozens of good story-tellers for all tastes. 
Romance or religion, obscure physical maladies or noisy 
fevers of the mind, may be our chief interests; and, lo! 
there are novelists ready to deal with all of them. We have 
all sorts, except in broad humour; of that kind we have 
only ‘* Vice Versa.” All this I gratefully acknowledge, and 
wish that at least half-a-dozen gentlemen could give 
us a new novel every month, or, indeed, every week. 
They do their best to fulfil my vows, and persons 
with tastes more akin to that of Mr. Moddle have also 
every reason to congratulate themselves. But if one is 
asked whether any of those delightful romancers (except— 
here everyone can fill up his own list) are likely to endure 
with Fielding, Sterne, Dumas, Scott, Miss Austen, and 
Thackeray, he is likely to shake his head. We have not 
a Dumas ‘‘in our midst” (with the exception obscurely 
indicated). There are many playful fauns, tuneful swains, 
satyrs, Nereids, but there are no Titans around and about 
us. Among essayists I do not see the Hazlitt, not to speak 
of the Steele or Addison. Among historians I fail to observe 
the gigantic Gibbon or the pleasing Prescott. Among 
poets—but we all know, in the deeps of our hearts, how 
we really stand in the matter of poetry. ‘‘ The hour has 
it is always the hour, but, as the Kelpie said, 
‘*not the man.” Do not let ‘*‘ booms’’ make us insensible 
of facts. There is a nation which, perhaps, protests rather 
too much about its own belief in its own poets: let us not 
be a generation cast in that mould. ‘‘ There are degrees,” 
as the judge said, when Dumas remarked that, were he 
not in the city of Corneille he would call himself a dramatic 
It is essential for all of us, and perhaps for the 
‘there are 


your 


come,” 


poet. 
greatly boomed above all, to remember that 
degrees,” 
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IN FIVE ACTS. IIe sat on the fence 
In the noonday glare, 
And watched for the pence 
Of a passing fare ; 
While the goat reclined 
On the dusty road, 
With little mind 
For a plaguey load. 


Then a nurse came by 
And engaged the shay; 
And her charge sat high 
In a lordly way. 
He whacked his steed 
With his wooden spade 
But a cur took heed 
Of the cavalcade. 


It sprang with a yelp 

On the ‘travellers’ track, 
And the nurse cried ** Help!” 

While the go: t jerked back. 
The boy in his fr ght 
f - Let go the rein, 
, f mi vveds etter On alld - re /- ameomees While the poor little mite 

- =. Y 4, In the shay howled * Jane!” 


smnictitecnmaisscii 
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Rk, vias, 


ae Dashed off with a start, 
IIaving wrenched the shaft, 
From the jaunty cart, 
Which reeled and crashed 
On the nurse in rear; 
And the boy was squashed 
As the steed got clear, 


Uy4LA AA fh 
ge 2 OWT N MiB 2TL PF Sp VF ON) ie} Then tl t, half daft 
SPP Yl Yj, tl, iF LM x ? WY Y 4 UY) i en the goat, hall daft, 
Z a yee FAME ; Mh We i) fU ; ca ; ssninaiendiccasiedl 





The cur turned tail, 
For the joke was done; 
And he heard a wail 
In the laughing sun. 
A cur—that’s all: 
Yet it cleared the deck, 
Let the curtain fall 
IIe sat on the fence in the noonday glare, and watched for the pence of a passing fare. On the total wreck.—bs. 





Act II.— Zhen a nurse came by and engaged the shay. Act III A curt 














Act IV.— The boy was squashed as the steed got clear. Act V.— The cur turned tail, for the joke was done. 
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safe 


experience 
pu k up tmnany “* pots if luck 
new Badminton he Ip the feebles 
does it, hke so many of its predece pre 
taining reading to the arm-chair sportsman whose perform- 
ance is chicily one of words. It is essentially a manual 
for the rich yachtsman, for the expert the clubman, 
and in this aspect it is a very beautiful book, abounding 
Mr. R. T. Pritchett in 
better-known yachts. \ 
writing than Kdward 
not often read: and Lord 
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ve 


and 
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in admirable illustrations 
capital photographs of all 
more light-hearted prece ot 
Sullivan's introduction L have 
Brassey's chapter on ** Ocean Cruising” is good work, which 
runs well with Mr. G. LL. Watson's account of the evolu- 
tion of the modern racing yacht. Other chapters on 
** Yachting in the Norfolk Broads,” * Baltic Cruising,” 
Famous are of the popular order; 
account of the leading 
At the same time, 
much de- 
year, since the Dad- 
but manuals. The 


Sir 
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extensive 
their history. 
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and there an 
yacht clubs, and 
it is not quite 

voted to the records 

minton books are not 
chapter to be excused the plea that the 
German Emperor made his début as a practical yachtsman 
in 1895, and that the Prince of Wales then built a new 
cutter and scored many triumphs with her. I should 
mention that the picture of the Mritannia is excellent, and 
that the two volumes gain much ornament from a repro- 
duction in colours (very finely done) of the yacht club 
Max VEMBERTON. 
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Fisll AND FISHING. 


The latest number of the ‘‘ Book-lover’s Library,” edited 
by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., and published by Eliot 
Stock, is Walton and Some Earlier Writers on Fish and 
Fishing. The author is Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of the 
Fishing Gazette, and of the Lea and Dove edition of the 
‘Compleat Angler.” His father, head of the publish- 
ing firm of Sampson Low, Marston and Co., in which 
he also is partner, has written a series of charming little 
books, as ‘‘ The Amateur Angler,” and to him, in that 
character, this production is dedicated ‘in remembrance 
of delightful fishing days with him, extending over 
more than thirty years.” Fishing, among other field 
sports, claimed the services of the printing-press very soon 
after it began to creak, but the earliest known English 
reference to angling is found at Cambridge in a Trinity 
College manuscript, entitled *‘ Piers Fulham,” written 
probably about the year 1420. There were not many 
angling writers before Walton achieved immortal fame with 
his quaint and evergreen idyll, and after him there 
was a considerable interregnum, for which, however, 
the first half of the present century amply atoned. 
References there were in the ‘ Adventures of Sir 
William Wallace ” (1460) to a day’s fishing with which the 
Scotch hero amused himself in the time of his adversity ; 
but the story was told by a wandering bard who lived a 
century and a half later. The first distinct book on the 
subject was the famous ‘‘ Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an 
Angle,” attributed to Dame Juliana Berners or Barnes, 
It was published by Wynkyn de Worde in 1486, scarcely 
ten years after Caxton had issued the first printed book in 
Westminster. There are heretics even about the author- 
ship of this old tract, and a modern editor has insisted 
that there is not a shadow of evidence that the lady 
wrote it. The treatise as it stands (an acknowledged 
compilation, be it remembered) is wonderfully learned in 
fly-fishing. rods, tackle, and baits, and the ** instructions ”’ 
have been freely borrowed by generations of writers upon 
the sport of angling. As Mr. Marston wisely says, it is 
fall of the true spirit of sport. Leonard Mascall’s book 
(1590) is a practical little essay upon fishing with hook 
and line and upon fish culture and preservation, and 
much of the material is borrowed from a French writer. 
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KATHARINE TYNAN, 

Cuckoo Songs. By Katharine Tynan Iinkson. (Methuen 
and Lane), A ¢ of Nuts. By Katharine Tynan 
Ilinkson. Lawrence and  Bullen).—Mrs. IH inkson’s 
writings are the least valuable and significant tokens 
of that fresh creative spirit now at work in Irish literature. 
Both in verse and prose, the Irish wniters of greatest 
repute in this century, while often urged by a magnificent 
passion and energy of desire to write from their hearts, 
have yet been apt to remain satisfied with unfinished and 
imperfect work. The lyrical cries and trumpet-calls of 
poet patriots, and the first achievements Irish fiction, 
are finer in their vehement inspiration than many a soulless 
pie ce of modern polished prettiness. But that is not, what 
Irish critics think it, a justification of carelessly 
splendid, or rudely powerful work ; and it will do no harm 
to Irish literature if it return somewhat to the spirit of 
those far-off days when Celtic poetry was the most 
intricate, artful, and elaborate, the most technic lly subtle 
and refined, that the world has ever known. Mrs. 
Ilinkson’s ‘‘ Cuckoo Songs,” her fourth volume of verse, is 
enchantingly simple, innocent, and light, a book of aérial 
music in delicate cadences; love lyrics, love laments, 
bird songs, legends gentle and tragic, poems of Catholic 
devotion, verse wistful and verse Joyous. Iixcept the 
** Miracle Play,” which is a beautiful essay in an ancient 
form and style, nothing in the book is in any way ‘‘ learned” 
or artificial. It is all fresh and free, a carolling and a 
keening, a voice breaking into song at the touch of joy 
or grief. But let any young Irish novice in poetry, 
votary of rhyme, untrained in taste, undis« ip ined by study, 
compare one of these SOngS, which seeln SO @CAS) and sO 
airy, an artless lilt, with the average ‘* good” Irish poem 
of to-day, anything of a reasonable merit. There may be 
in both an equal impulse and passionate prompting; but 
the one is carefully wrought, without ceasing to be natural ; 
the other loses half its charm of nature by & jarring 
pseudo- 
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clumsiness, a roughness of sound, the use of 
poetical words, a general inattention to form and style. 
It is nota ‘native woodnote wild,” delightfully unlaboured ; 
it is a work of art, insufficiently artistic. In poetry, the 
mortal sins are two: to have a thing to say, and to say it 
badly ; to have nothing worth saying, and to say it well. 
In other words, to leave fine gold unpurified, and to polish 
dross. Mrs. Hinkson’s four volumes of verse show a 
resolute determination to spare no pains; the reader can 
trace in them the progress of an artist, who is satisfied 
with nothing slovenly, and knows that the way to perfection 
‘* lies through a series of disgusts.” 

** A Cluster of Nuts,’ Mrs. Hinkson’s collection of prose 
stories and sketches, is marked rather by a wonderful 
tenderness of sympathy, by ‘‘the sense of tears in mortal 
things,” than by any decided mastery in prose style. It is 
well and de" ~‘ely written, but without the positive dis- 
tinction of h its half-smiling melancholy relates 
peasant tragedies and quaint pathetic things and dreamy 
memories in a language always appropriate, but with 
scarce enough of directness and compression. Some of the 
chapters, notably ‘‘ Shameen,” are beautifully perfect; i> 
others we miss the critical instinct, which would un- 
doubtedly have told the writer to reject this or that 
superfluous stanza had she written them in verse. <A poet 
often comes to his prime in verse long before he can quite 
master the difficult art of prose. But here, in these very 
Irish scenes of sorrow, not overwrought in spirit nor osten- 
tatiously heartbreaking, there is beauty in plenty. They 
are, indeed, ‘‘kindly Irish of the Irish”: the writer has 
loved to set forth a certain Irish grace of mind and 
hearts burning with a softer and milder fire than 
makes dreadful, to take one insta ce, the stories of 
Carleton. Almost everyone in this book is more or 
less sorrowful, more or less humorous, and more or 
less unworldly. And the writer sometimes shows us 
glimpses of an Irish home-life among richer surroundings 
than English readers are wont to associate with Ireland. 
These are two very kindly and most moving books, full 
of an appealing charm, and of a passion not the less deep 
for being told with grace. LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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EVOLUTION, 

Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—-It is refreshing, in these days of reprints of fugitive 
essays, to meet with a book which is the outcome of 
sustained and patient thought; and in which a well- 
equipped mind offers a solution of social problems pre- 
To that rare ‘* order”’ of literature 


SOCIAL 


sented in a lucid style. 
this volume | elongs. 

Mr. Kidd starts with an indictment against modern 
science as affording no guidance to the direction in which 
the pith of future progress lies. His remarks on the 
detachment of the ‘‘ dismal science ” from the affections by 
the older school of political economists, and on its connec- 
tion with ethics, *‘ and even religion,” in the writings of 
Prof ssor Marshall and other exponents (Ruskin’s ‘‘ Unto 
this Last” should have had reference here), are admirable ; 
but we think that he allows his disagreements with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and his school to eclipse the efforts which 
biologists, from Darwin onwards, have made to apply their 
data to social questions. It should be remembered that 
many causes have operated against the extension of the 
youngest of the sciences to man in his tout ensemble, and 
that every science has to pass through tentative stages. 
But Mr. Kidd’s criticisms demand recognition, because he 
is no opponent of evolution. He a thorough-going 
disciple of the doctrine of natural selection to the extent 
of belief in Dr. Weismann. As our readers probably know, 
Dr. Weismann denies the long-unchallenged theory that 
characters acquired by the parent during his or her life- 
time are transmitted to the offspring; and he thus obviously 
accentuates the action of natural selection. Progress 
involves selection; selection involves competition; and 
the struggle for existence which began with life itself 
knows no truce, but rather increases in acuteness. 

With man, Mr. Kidd seeks to show, ‘the 
enlarges,” since he is born into the world with two new 
forces destined eventually to revolutionise it—-namely, 
‘his reason and his capacity for acting in concert with his 
fellows in organised societies.”” Alone, he fights for his 
own hand, regardless of others, unmoved by pity in the 
presence of weakness; but, as one of a clan, a limitation 
is imposed on him—it is no longer each against all. He 
has to limit his freedom of action where it interferes with 
the freedom of others: not only has his welfare to be 
subordinated to that of the tribe, but he has to sink self, 
and work or fight for the common weal. Iere interests 
clash: reason tells him that the iy are °° inheré ntly irrecon- 
cilable” ; in other words, the progress of 
opposed to that of the individual, has no rational sanction. 

Therefore, to seek for a rational for individual 
subordination to society is to pursue what ‘‘can never 
That basis must be ‘‘ w/tra-rational,” and religion 
Social progress, argues Mr. Kidd, is not. 
never has been, and never can be due to intellectual 
capacity or development. ‘* The evolution which is slowly 
proceeding in human society is not primarily intellectual 
but religious in character.” As man at no stage of his 
development without religion, an ‘‘ ultra - rational” 
sanction for social conduct has never been lacking, and this 
sanction is enforced by ‘‘ the fear of consequences from an 
agent which is always supernatural.” It does not mitigate 
the struggle for existence, the rivalry of life, but it secures 
conditions, to quote an oft-recurring phrase in the book, 

of equal social opportunities.” Not equality of state, but 
equality of chance: abolition of privilege. For Mr. Kidd 
sees no salvation in Socialism, which aims at a suspension 
of rivalries and a federation of races within which the 
competitive forces are to be suspended. So far as State 
action is concerned, he argues that this tends towards inter- 
ference only in favour of free competition. 

In supporting his theory that the winning races have 
heen those in which, other things being equal, the ultra- 
rational sanction has prevailed, Mr. Kidd cite s many cases 
from past history and present tendencies; from the decay 
of Greek civilisation to the vegetarian and other crazes of 
to-day. Upon these space forbids us to dwell, although we 
should join issue with him upon many examples cited, and 
refer to the collective conscience enlightened by knowledge 
that which he ascribes to the operation of ‘‘ ultra-rational 
sanction.” Recognising religion as an animistic growth, 
Mr. Kidd holds no brief for any special form of faith, but 
carefully dissociates all from theology. But unless man’s 
primitive equipment of ‘‘ social capacity’ includes this 
supernaturally enforced sanction, we fail to see where and 
how it comes in; and if the equipment does include it, we 
fail to recognise a ‘* new force.” For man is not the only 
gregarious animal, and all animals, in the degree that they 
are social, are advanced in the life-scale. And this herding 
tendency of our immediate progenitors, being a result of 
their physical condition and environment, evolved a 
common unity’ with the necessity of mutual regard- 
fulness which common needs evoked, and that growth 
of the ‘tribal conscience’ which it seems to us Mr. 
Kidd obscures by re-naming it the ‘ ultra -rational 
sanction.” The ‘‘social capacity” is thus primarily 
emotional, and that which is primary tends to remain 
both dominant and persistent. But throughout man’s 
history, feeling has’ needed the corrective of reason ; 
the emotions, undisciplined, have led him into grievous 
errors, fostered harmful illusions, caused his religious 
wars, ever the most sanguinary that he has waged, and 
burned his Brunos at the stake. So that, in denying that 
progress is in any degree due to the intellectual forces 
which have enlarged man’s vista, humanised him by inter- 
course with his fellows, and revealed to him the wonder and 
mystery of the cosmos, thereby giving play to feelings 
cramped by ignorance and prejudice, Mr. Kidd is perilously 
near securing his book a place in the ‘‘ Budget of Paradoxes.” 
Our graver quarrel with him is that his theory sets up 
duality where all makes for unity. The Ahriman of reason 
and the Ormuzd of feeling are presented as in unending 
conflict. Surely a theory which would sunder the funda- 
mental unity of man thereby destroys not that, but refutes 
itself. The emotions and the intellect are complementary, 
not antagonistic; and as in the material world the several 
modes of motion are but the varied manifestations of an 
unknown unit of Power, so these mental operations are not 
twain, but one. However, if Mr. Kidd has not made any 
new discovery, he has achieved the distinction of having 
written a thought-compelling book. EDWARD CLODD. 
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THE SOURCE OF JOHANNIS WATER. 


dwelling, at the foot of the hill, is the famous spring, 
secure in its situation from all drainage contamination. 
Covered by a dome-shaped erection, with ample ventilation, 





here 1s a stone-walled well; and this, in ceaseless ebullition 
day and night, is the source of both gas and of the water, 
which, when bottled, we recognise as ‘*‘ Johannis.” The 
yield is about 35,000 gallons aday. The well, with its 
concrete walls, has been sunk to the rock, and thus 
preserves the spring from any admixture of surface 





water, while through the rock, better to regulate 
the supply, deep holes have been bored. From this 
well are laid the pipes along which the water is pumped 
to the works, three or four hundred yards distant. 
Filling the bottles is not the simple matter that may be 
supposed ; it is, indeed, a scientific operation. The water, 





as it comes from the spring, is not always uniformly 
charged with gas. In wet weather, for instance, it differs 
considerably from its condition after a drought, and so it 
becomes necessary to correct the variation and charge the 
water with that strength of gas which exists in it before 
it rises to the surface of the spring. This is done by 
separating the gas from the water as it enters the works ; 
a process effected by suction. The gas escapes, is pumped 
off, compressed, and stored in gasometers. The water 
meanwhile is collected in tanks, from which it passes 
into cylinders, where the gas is returned to it in fixed 
quantity, and the water is then ready for bottling. In 
the bottling dépét some sixty clean and comely German 





maidens are busy, washing, filling, corking, wiring and 


THE JOHANNIS COMPANY’S ESTABLISHMENT AT ZOLLHAUS, IN NASSAU. 





The pleasant and salubrious natural mineral water 
supplied by the Johannis Company for drinking at table 
has won high favour and general approval; but some of 
our readers will like a description of the place in Germany 
from which it is procured, recently made more accessible 
to travellers by the opening, on May 1, of a railway, 
fifteen miles long, between Diez, on the Lahn, and 
Langenschwalbach, a well-known bath resort in Nassau, 
up the Aar valley, by which ZAollhaus, where the celebrated 
Johannis Spring is situated, may be conveniently reached. 
The beautiful little river Lahn winds its way to the 
Rhine, among hills clad from base to summit in waving 
foliage; the ruined castle of Lahneck standing at its 
confluence with the great river. The train speeds up 
the Lahn valley, passing through Ems, to the quaint old 
town of Diez. T'rom the wooded hill called the Hein 
a magnificent panoramic view of the Lahn valley, 
with the castles of Schaumburg and Nassau especially 
prominent, is obtained on the one hand; on the other 
an almost flat tract of country stretches away to 
Giessen on the horizon, with the ancient Cathedral of 
Limburg in the distance. The old residence of William 
of Orange, Oranienstein, lies close below. Leaving the 
main line of railway at Diez, the branch line soon conducts 
its passeng®rs to Zollhaus, which lies in the valley of the 
Aar, about six miles from the Lahn, at a considerable 
height above the sea-level. The wooded slopes and rich 
pasture give it much picturesqueness of aspect. About a 
quarter of a mile from the station, away from any kind of 








UNLOADING A VAN OF BOTTLES. 





labelling the bottles. One department is devoted to 
a special process of singular interest. The carbonic 
acid gas yielded by the Johannis Spring is consider- 
ably in excess of that ever required for the mere 
aération of the water, in spite of the enormous quantity 
bottled every day. So prodigious, in fact, is the quantity 
of gas evolved from the spring that a considerable propor- 
tion of it is pumped under pressure into steel cylinders 
or tubes. By this the tubes are made to contain liquid 





carbonic acid equal to many hundreds of gallons of gas, 
which is sold to the proprietors of springs less favoured by 
Nature as regards the yield of gas. When the liquid gas 
is allowed to escape from the tubes it evaporates so rapidly 
ks to solidify almost immediately into a pure snow-white 
‘Solid. It is well known that solid carbonic acid can be used 
for the production of very low temperature. It freezes 
water readily, and in contact with ether renders liquid 
mercury as hard as lead. This wholesale storage of pure 
carbonic acid gas, in the form of liquid for purposes of 
export, derived directly from the inmost recesses of 
Nature’s storehouse, is an industry worthy of notice. 

The visitor who stays a night at the Johannis Spring 
may be surprised to find the whole premises lighted by 
the electric light. A fresh relay of workpeople commence 
work during the afternoon, finishing shortly before mid- 
night; by the aid of several powerful arc lamps, huge rail- 
way trucks are brought into the loading yard, and one after 
another filled, some with cases of Johannis for export via 
the Rhine to London, New York, and many other ports and 
cities all over the world; other bottles, not in cases, to be 
sent to nearer customers. 














THE JOHANNIS WATER SPRING. 
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does it, hke so many of its predecessors, prove 
taining reading to the arm-chair sportsman whose perform- 
ance is chiefly one of words. It is essentially a manual 
for the rich yachtsman, for the expert, and the clubman, 
and in this aspect it is a very beautiful book, abounding 
in admirable illustrations Mr. R. T. Pritchett, and in 
capital photographs of all the better-known yachts. A 
more light-hearted piece of writing than Sir EKdward 
Sullivan’s introduction | have not often read; and Lord 
Brassey's chapter on ‘* Ocean Cruising” is good work, which 
runs well with Mr. G. L. Watson's account of the evolu- 
tion of the modern racing ya hit. Other chapte rs on 
** Yachting in the Norfolk Broads,” * Baltic Cruising,” 
and Famous Races ” are of the popular orde - 
and there is an extensive account of the leading 
yacht clubs, and their history. At the same time, 
it is not quite obvious why much de- 
voted to the last year, the Bad- 
minton books are not annuals but manuals. The 
chapter is to be excused only on the plea that the 
German Emperor made his début as a practical yachtsman 
in 1893, and that the Prince of Wales then built a new 
cutter and scored many triumphs with her. I should 
mention that the picture of the Britannia is excellent, and 
that the two volumes gain much ornament from a repro- 
duction in colours very finely done) of the yacht club 
MAX VEMBERTON, 
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Fisll AND FISHING. 


The latest number of the ‘‘ Book-lover’s Library,” edited 
by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., and published by Eliot 
Stock, is Walton and Some Earlier Writers on Fish and 
Fishing. The author is Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of the 
Fishing Gazette, and of the Lea and Dove edition of the 
‘Compleat Angler.” His father, head of the publish- 
ing firm of Sampson Low, Marston and Co., in which 
he also is partner, has written a series of charming little 
books, as ‘** The Amateur Angler,”’ and to him, in that 
character, this production is dedicated ‘in remembrance 
of delightful fishing days with him, extending over 
more than thirty years.’ Fishing, among other field 
sports, claimed the services of the printing-press very soon 
after it began to creak, but the earliest known English 
reference to angling is found at Cambridge in a Trinity 
College manuscript, entitled ‘‘ Piers Fulham,” written 
probably about the year 1420. There were not many 
angling writers before Walton achieved immortal fame with 
his quaint and evergreen idyll, and after him there 
considerable interregnum, for which, however, 
the first half of the present century amply atoned. 
References there were in the ‘‘ Adventures of Sir 
William Wallace ” (1460) to a day’s fishing with which the 
Scotch hero amused himself in the time of his adversity ; 
but the story was told by a wandering bard who lived a 
century and a half later. The first distinct book on the 
subject was the famous ** Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an 
Angle,” attributed to Dame Juliana Berners or Barnes, 
It was published by Wynkyn de Worde in 1486, scarcely 
ten years after Caxton had issued the first printed book in 
Westminster. There are heretics even about the author- 
ship of this old tract, and a modern editor has insisted 
that there is not a shadow of evidence that the lady 
wrote it. The treatise as it stands (an acknowledged 
compilation, be it remembered) is wonderfully learned in 
fly-fishing. rods, tackle, and baits, and the ‘ instructions” 
have been freely borrowed by generations of writers upon 
the sport of angling. As Mr. Marston wisely says, it is 
full of the true spirit of sport. Leonard Mascall’s book 
(1590) is a practical little essay upon fishing with hook 
and line and upon fish culture and preservation, and 
much of the material is borrowed from a French writer. 
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KATHARINE TYNAN, 

‘ Tynan Hinkson. (Methuen 
and Lane). A Cluster of Nuts. By Katharine Tynan 
Ilinkson. Lawrence and  Bullen).—Mrs. Hinkson’s 
writings are not the least valuable and significant tokens 
of that fresh creative spirit now at work in Irish literature. 
Both in verse and prose, the Irish writers of greatest 
repute in this century, while often urged by a magnificent 
passion and energy of desire to write from their hearts, 
have yet been apt to remain satisfied with unfinished and 
imperfect work. The lyrical cries and trumpet-calls of 
poet patriots, and the first achievements in Irish fiction, 
are finer in their vehement inspiration than many a soulless 
piece of modern polished prettiness. But that is not, what 
some Trish critics think it, a Justification of carelessly 
splendid, or rudely powerful work ; and it will do no harm 
to Irish literature if it return somewhat to the spirit of 
those far-off days when Celtic poetry was the most 
intricate, artful, and elaborate, the most techni ally subtle 
and refined, that the world has ever known. Mrs. 
Ilinkson’s ‘*‘ Cuckoo Songs,” her fourth volume of verse, is 
ene hantingly simple innocent, and light, a book of aérial 
music in delicate cadences; love lyrics, love laments, 
bird songs, legends gentle and tragic, poems of Catholic 
devotion, verse wistful and verse joyous, Except the 
** Miracle Play,” which is a beautiful essay in an ancient 
form and style, nothing in the book is in any way ‘ learned ” 
or artificial. It is all fresh and free, a carolling and a 
keening, a voice breaking into song at the touch of joy 
or grief. But let any young Irish novice in poetry, some 
votary of rhy me, untrained in taste, undis ip ined by study, 
which seem so easy and 
‘good’ Trish poem 
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Cuckoo Songs. By Katharine 


compare one of these songs, rid 
airy, an artless lilt, with the average 
of to-day, anything of a reasonable merit. ‘There may be 
in both an equal impulse and passionate prompting; but 
the one is carefully wrought, without ceasing to be natural ; 
the other loses half its charm of nature by a jarring 
clumsiness, a roughness of sound, the use of pseudo- 
poetical words, a general inattention to form and style. 
It is not a ‘‘ native woodnote wild,” delightfully unlaboured ; 
it is a work of art, insufficiently artistic. In poetry, the 
mortal sins are two: to have a thing to say, and to say it 
badly ; to have nothing worth saying, and to say it well. 
In other words, to leave fine gold unpurified, and to polish 
dross. Mrs. Hinkson’s four volumes of verse show a 
resolute determination to spare no pains; the reader can 
trace in them the progress of an artist, who is satisfied 
with nothing slovenly, and knows that the way to perfection 
‘** lies through a series of disgusts.” 

‘* A Cluster of Nuts,’’ Mrs. Hinkson’s collection of prose 
stories and sketches, is marked rather by a wonderful 
tenderness of sympathy, by ‘‘the sense of tears in mortal 
things,” than by any decided mastery in prose style. It is 
well and de’ ~‘ely written, but without the positive dis- 
tinction of hk | vems; its half-smiling melancholy relates 
peasant tragedies and quaint pathetic things and dreamy 
memories in a language always appropriate, but with 
scarce enough of directness and compression. Some of the 
chapters, notably ‘‘ Shameen,” are beautifully perfect; i 
others we miss the critical instinct, which would un- 
doubtedly have told the writer to reject this or that 
superfluous stanza had she written them in verse. A poet 
often comes to his prime in verse long before he can quite 
master the difficult art of prose. But here, in these very 
Irish scenes of sorrow, not overwrought in spirit nor osten- 
tatiously heartbreaking, there is beauty in plenty. They 
are, indeed, ‘‘ kindly Irish of the Irish’: the writer has 
loved to set forth a certain Irish grace of mind and 
hearts burning with a softer and milder fire than 
makes dreadful, to take one instance, the stories of 
Carleton. Almost everyone in this book is more or 
less sorrowful, more or humorous, and more or 
less unworldly. And the writer sometimes shows us 
glimpses of an Irish home-life among richer surroundings 
than English readers are wont to associate with Ireland. 
These are two very kindly and most moving books, full 
of an appealing charm, and of a passion not the less deep 
for being told with grace. LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—It is refreshing, in these days of reprints of fugitive 
essays, to meet with a book which is the outcome of 
sustained and patient thought; and in which a well- 
equipped mind offers a solution of social problems pre- 
sented in a lucid style. ‘To that rare ‘‘ order” of literature 
this volume lelo 

Mr. Kidd starts with an indictment against modern 
science as affording no guidance to the direction in which 
the pith of future progress lies. His remarks on the 
detachment of the ‘‘ dismal science” from the affections by 
the older school of political economists, and on its connec- 
tion with ethics, ‘* and even religion,” in the writings of 
Prof ssor Marshall and other exponents (Ruskin’s ‘‘ Unto 
this Last’ should have had reference here), are admirable ; 
but we think that he allows his disagreements with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and his school to eclipse the efforts which 
biologists, from Darwin onwards, have made to apply their 
data to social questions. It should be remembered that 
many causes have operated against the extension of the 
youngest of the sciences to man in his tout ensemble, and 
that every science has to pass through tentative stages. 
But Mr. Kidd’s criticisms demand recognition, because he 
is no opponent of evolution. He is a thorough-going 
disciple of the doctrine of natural selection to the extent 
of belief in Dr. Weismann. As our readers probably know, 
Dr. Weismann denies the long-unchallenged theory that 
characters acquired by the parent during his or her life- 
time are transmitted to the offspring; and he thus obviously 
accentuates the action of natural selection. Progress 
involves selection; selection involves competition; and 
the struggle for existence which began with life itself 
knows no truce, but rather increases in acuteness. 

With man, Mr. Kidd seeks to show, ‘the stage 
enlarges,” since he is born into the world with two new 
forces destined eventually to revolutionise it—namely, 
‘* his reason and his ¢ apa ity for acting in concert with his 
fellows in organised societies.”’ Alone, he fights for his 
own hand, regardless of others, unmoved by pity in the 
weakness; but, as one of a clan, a limitation 
is imposed on him—it is no longer each against all. He 
has to limit his freedom of action where it interferes with 
the freedom of others: not only has his welfare to be 
subordinated to that of the tribe, but he has to sink self, 
and work or fight for the common weal. Here interests 
clash: reason tells him that they are ** inherently irrecon- 
cillable”’; in other words, the of 
opposed to that of the individual, has no rational sanction. 

Therefore, to seek for a rational for individual 
subordination to society is to pursue what ‘‘can never 
That basis must be ‘* u/tra-rational,” and religion 
Social progress, argues Mr. Kidd, is not. 
never has been, and never can be due to intellectual 
capacity or development. ‘ The evolution which is slowly 
proceeding in human society is not primarily intellectual 
but religious in character.””. As man at no stage of his 
development is without religion, an ‘ ultra - rational” 
sanction for social conduct has never been lacking, and this 
sanction is enforced by ‘‘ the fear of consequences from an 
agent which is always supernatural.” It does not mitigate 
the struggle for existence, the rivalry of life, but it secures 
conditions, to quote an oft-recurring phrase in the book, 

of equal social opportunities.” Not equality of state, but 
equality of chance: abolition of privilege. For Mr. Kidd 
sees no salvation in Socialism, which aims at a suspension 
of rivalries and a federation of races within which the 
competitive forces are to be suspended. So far as State 
action is concerned, he argues that this tends towards inter- 
ference only in favour of free competition. 

In supporting his theory that the winning races have 
heen those in which, other things being equal, the ultra- 
rational sanction has prevailed, Mr. Kidd cites many cases 
from past history and present tendencies; from the decay 
of Greek civilisation to the vegetarian and other crazes of 
to-day. Upon these space forbids us to dwell, although we 
should join issue with him upon many examples cited, and 
refer to the collective conscience enlightened by knowledge 
that which he ascribes to the operation of ‘‘ ultra-rational 
sanction.’ Recognising religion as an animistic growth, 
Mr. Kidd holds no brief for any special form of faith, but 
carefully dissociates all from theology. But unless man’s 
primitive equipment of ‘‘ social capacity’ includes this 
supernaturally enforced sanction, we fail to see where and 
how it comes in; and if the equipment does include it, we 
fail to recognise a ‘‘ new force.” For man is not the only 
gregarious animal, and all animals, in the degree that they 
are social, are advanced in the life-scale. And this herding 
tendency of our immediate progenitors, being a result of 
their physical condition and environment, evolved a 
common unity’ with the necessity of mutual regard- 
fulness which common needs evoked, and that growth 
of the ‘tribal conscience” which it seems to us Mr. 
Kidd obscures by re-naming it the ‘ ultra - rational 
sanction.” The ‘‘social capacity” is thus primarily 
emotional, and that which is primary tends to remain 
both dominant and persistent. But throughout man’s 
history, feeling has: needed the corrective of reason ; 
the emotions, undisciplined, have led him into grievous 
errors, fostered harmful illusions, caused his religious 
wars, ever the most sanguinary that he has waged, and 
burned his Brunos at the stake. So that, in denying that 
progress is in any degree due to the intellectual forces 
which have enlarged man’s vista, humanised him by inter- 
course with his fellows, and revealed to him the wonder and 
mystery of the cosmos, thereby giving play to feelings 
cramped by ignorance and prejudice, Mr. Kidd is perilously 
near securing his book a place in the ‘‘ Budget of Paradoxes.” 
Our graver quarrel with him is that his theory sets up 
duality where all makes for unity. The Ahriman of reason 
and the Ormuzd of feeling are presented as in unending 
conflict. Surely a theory which would sunder the funda- 
mental unity of man thereby destroys not that, but refutes 
itself. The emotions and the intellect are complementary, 
not antagonistic; and as in the material world the several 
modes of motion are but the varied manifestations of an 
unknown unit of Power, so these mental operations are not 
twain, but one. However, if Mr. Kidd has not made any 
new discovery, he has achieved the distinction of having 
written a thought-compelling book. EDWARD CLODD. 
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THE SOURCE OF JOHANNIS WATER. 





dwelling, at the foot of the hill, is the famous spring, 
secure in its situation from all drainage contamination. 
Covered by a dome-shaped erection, with ample ventilation, 
here 1s a stone-walled well; and this, in ceaseless ebullition 
day and night, is the source of both gas and of the water, 
which, when bottled, we recognise as ‘*‘ Johannis.” The 
yield is about 35,000 gallons aday. The well, with its 
concrete walls, has been sunk to the rock, and thus 
preserves the spring from any admixture of surface 
water, while through the rock, better to regulate 
the supply, deep holes have been bored. From this 
well are laid the pipes along which the water is pumped 





to the works, three or four hundred yards distant. 
Filling the bottles is not the simple matter that may be 
supposed ; it is, indeed, a scientific operation. The water, 
as it comes from the spring, is not always uniformly 
charged with gas. In wet weather, for instance, it differs 
considerably from its condition after a drought, and so it 
P : becomes necessary to correct the variation and charge the 
mie \ ; 4 Picea “ te water with that strength of gas which exists in it before 
oD sepa? ) PR of gf = it rises to the surface of the spring. This is done by 
> : : ; separating the gas from the water as it enters the works; 
a process effected by suction. The gas escapes, is pumped 





off, compressed, and stored in gasometers. The water 
meanwhile is collected in tanks, from which it passes 


Age 


Pa Hie of vt oa quantity, and the water is then ready for bottling. In 


y the bottling dépét some sixty clean and comely German 


¥ into cylinders, where the gas is returned to it in fixed 





maidens are busy, washing, filling, corking, wiring and 


THE JOHANNIS COMPANY’S ESTABLISHMENT AT ZOLLHAUS, IN NASSAU. 





The pleasant and salubrious natural mineral water 
supplied by the Johannis Company for drinking at table 
has won high favour and general approval; but some of 
our readers will like a description of the place in Germany 
from which it is procured, recently made more accessible 
to travellers by the opening, on May 1, of a railway, 
fifteen miles long, between Diez, on the Lahn, and 
Langenschwalbach, a well-known bath resort in Nassau, 
up the Aar valley, by which Zollhaus, where the celebrated 
Johannis Spring is situated, may be conveniently reached. 
The beautiful little river Lahn winds its way to the 
Rhine, among hills clad from base to summit in waving 
foliage; the ruined castle of Lahneck standing at its 
confluence with the great river. The train speeds up 
the Lahn valley, passing through Ems, to the quaint old 
town of Diez. From the wooded hill called the Hein 
a magnificent panoramic view of the Lahn valley, 
with the castles of Schaumburg and Nassau especially 
prominent, is obtained on the one hand; on the other 
an almost flat tract of country stretches away to 
Giessen on the horizon, with the ancient Cathedral of 
Limburg in the distance. The old residence of William 
of Orange, Oranienstein, lies close below. Leaving the 
main line of railway at Diez, the branch line soon conducts 
its passengers to Zollhaus, which lies in the valley of the 
Aar, about six miles from the Lahn, at a considerable 
height above the sea-level. The wooded slopes and rich 
pasture give it much picturesqueness of aspect. About a 








quarter of a mile from the station, away from any kind of 


UNLOADING A VAN OF BOTTLES. 


labelling the bottles. One department is devoted to 
a special process of singular interest. The carbonic 
acid gas yielded by the Johannis Spring is consider- 





ably in excess of that ever required for the mere 
aération of the water, in spite of the enormous quantity 
bottled every day. So prodigious, in fact, is the quantity 
of gas evolved from the spring that a considerable propor- 
tion of it is pumped under pressure into steel cylinders 
or tubes. By this the tubes are made to contain liquid 
carbonic acid equal to many hundreds of gallons of gas, 
which is sold to the proprietors of springs less favoured by 
Nature as regards the yield of gas. When the liquid gas 
is allowed to escape from the tubes it evaporates so rapidly 
4s to solidify almost immediately into a pure snow-white 
‘Solid. It is well known that solid carbonic acid can be used 
for the production of very low temperature. It freezes 
water readily, and in contact with ether renders liquid 
mercury as hard as lead. This wholesale storage of pure 
carbonic acid gas, in the form of liquid for purposes of 
export, derived directly from the inmost recesses of 
Nature’s storehouse, is an industry worthy of notice. 

The visitor who stays a night at the Johannis Spring 
may be surprised to find the whole premises lighted by 
the electric light. A fresh relay of workpeople commence 
work during the afternoon, finishing shortly before mid- 
night; by the aid of several powerful arc lamps, huge rail- 
way trucks are brought into the loading yard, and one after 
another filled, some with cases of Johannis for export via 
the Rhine to London, New York, and many other ports and 
cities all over the world; other bottles, not in cases, to be 
sent to nearer customers, 














THE JOHANNIS WATER SPRING. 
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along the shores of which it to Ardlui. Thence it 
takes its way through Glen Falloch, crossing the Dhuglas 
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Timber 
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hill. 
and Oban Railway for interchange of traffic. 
river Villan, the line is carried three miles along the hill- 
face from Strath Fillan to Tyndrum, parallel to the 
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above sea-level, is reached, 
The scene is one of the wildest 
desolation. From Rannoch 
Moor, the railway descends 
rapidly to Loch Treig, a quiet, 
deep sheet of water, six miles 
long. It the 


after that river has joined the 


follows river 


| two miles; Spean, 
Inverlair, the line crosses their combined waters by a 
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pretty station-houses roofed with green slate and terra- 
cotta tiles. The are Messrs. 
Formans and M‘Call, Glasgow; the contractors are Messrs. 
Lucas and Aird. Mr. William Arnott, who has long repre- 
sented the North British Railway Company at Perth, has 
been appointed superintendent. - There will be a service of 
fast trains from Glasgow during the season. 

The wild scenery of the Black Mount and Rannoch 
Moor will be found very impressive, though not beautiful, 
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and this region affords good opportunities for sportsmen. 
The skirts one of the largest deer- 
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do well on the Treig. 
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the lochs are noted for trout-fishing : 
The Glen Dochart or Fillan district 
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RANNOCH MOOR. 

is haunted by romantic associations of the ancient Scottish 
wars; here, on the field of Dalrie, Bruce, a fugitive after 
the battle of Methven, was attacked by the Lord of Lorne, 
fought and beat three men with his own hand, but lost his 
mantle and his brooch, a trophy afterwards boasted loudly 
by the feudal chieftain of Argyle, and mentioned in verse 
by Sir Walter Scott. Tyndrum is important for its lead- 
mines, belonging to the Marquis of Breadalbane, yielding 


also other valuable ores. 
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being carried on 
r, science happily does not require 
reward to undertake such inveatiga- 
hopes for is a broad catholicity in respect 
i entertained pi. rag ei:neer 
I professional spirit is apt to be a little 
hide-bound when it comes to deal with matters like cancer 
and cancer-cures. It is always difficult to 
prepossessions, and I suppose it is the opinion of very many 
surgeons that there is no remedy for this terrible ailment 
save the knife. This opinion doesnot prevent physicians from 
now and then attempting the task of discovering a remedy 
ther than surgical in nature. For instance, as a result of 
the renewed attention which is being paid to the subject 
under discussion, | find Dr. Peter Gowan, of London, 
publishing as a pamphlet (a copy of which he has sent me 
the history of a case of cancer he has successfully treated 
without operation, I regret to find that this pamp yhlet was 
refused publication (as an article) by a medical journal 
why, is a matter I confess beyond ny powers of explana- 
tion. Dr.Gowan relates in a calm, judicial manner his 
experience as a medical practitioner, and it seems to be an 
experience worthy publication in the organs devoted to the 
dissemination of professional knowledge. There is nothing 
to be gained by stifling discussion, and if Dr. Gowan’s 
mode of treatment is based on any real foundation, in the 
name of suffering humanity, I say’, let it be subjected to a 
fair and rigorous tral, The pamphlet, I may add, is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Whittingham and Co, 91, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C. 
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A contribution of much importance to the knowledge of 
the physiology of our foods has just been made to science 
by that veteran authority, Dr. Pavy. As a writer on foods 
and dietetics, Dr. Pavy stands facile and in con- 
nection with the work of the liver, and in respect of the 
dealings of that organ with the starches and sugars we eat, 
Dr. Pavy’s views have always, and justly, commanded the 
respect of the scientific world. The views of Claude 
Bernard that the liver stored up starch and hberated it in 
the form of sugar, to be conveyed to the lungs and there 
burnt to give us heat, have long since been given up, in so 
far, at least, as the destination of the sugar is concerned. 
The idea has been entertained that while the liver did 
husband the starches of our food, it paid them out not to 
the lungs, but to the muscles—-a reasonable enough view 
of things, seeing that starch is a muscle-food. Dr. Pavy 
inclined to the theory that the starch stored up by 
the liver was converted into fat; but his recent investi- 
gations derive most of their interest from the demon- 
stration that starchy foods are a source of nitrogenous 
nourishment. In themselves containing no nitrogen, Dr. 
Pavy tells us that starchy matters, in addition to playing a 
yart in fat-formation, contribute to the manufacture in the 
wdy of the highest form of matter we know—that is, 
proteil material. Starch, he says, is incorporated with 
nitrogen-containing compounds, and is thus raised into a 
chemically higher position in the living frame. Naturally, 
this view of things raises the value of the starchy foods con- 
siderably, so that instead of being merely energy-producing 
foods, the »y become elevated into the rank of flesh-formers, 
or, rather, of material which goes directly to build up the 
tissues and substance of the living frame. 


prince ps, 


I have been perusing with much interest the remarks 
of Professor LD. 8. Jordan on a problem in_fish-life. 
Remarking that in many groups of fishes those from 
northern waters possess more vertebra (or joints in their 
backbones) than those of tropical climetes, he endeavours 
to find a reason for this difference. The number of 
vertebrae grows smaller as we near the Equator, and grows 
larger again as southern latitudes are approached. T'resh- 
water fishes, again, as a rule, have more vertebre than 
salt-water ones belonging to the same group. Deep-sea 
forms exceed shallow-water forms in the number of 
their vertebre; and free-swimming species have more 
vertebre than shore-living ones. The fewer vertebra, 
Professor Jordan says, and rightly, indicate the higher 
rank. The aristocrats of the fish-class have shorter 
bodies than the democracy ; so that the tropical fish, he 
adds, is a better fish all round, as regards its chances of 
life and survival, than its neighbours. That which makes 
a fish more 5 eager yr among other things, is a reduction 
in the number of its vertebrw, or, as it is put, ** the 
increase of stress on each individual bone. Where com- 
petition is most severe in fish-life, we get the higher type; 
when it is we find the ‘lower type and the 
greater number of vertebra. 
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We have not space for more detailed reports. 
Glasgow Your record of solutions is certainly an admirable 
are glad you derive so much pleasure from our problems 

Thanks for problem, but here is a second solution 
Q to K 7th, K moves; 2. Kt to Kt 6th, K 


Luton 
good as your own: 1 

tukes Kt; 3. Q mates 
W P Hixp.— White can play 1. R to K 2nd or Kt 2nd, Kt to K 2nd; 2. B to 
{ 2nd, and mates next move. As the Bishop is only required to provide 
for a weak variation, why not remove it from the board, and place the 

B Kt at Q Bsq? 
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TION KOBLEM No. 2623.—By P. H. Wituiams. 
WHITE BLACH 

1. B to R Sth Any move 

2. Mates accordingly 


PROBLEM 





y YY, Wt, 











WHITER. 
White to play, 


and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN BELFAST 
Game played between Professor Purser, Queen's College, 
Mr. A. R. Hitt. 
Ruy Lope 
BLACK (Mr. P } Wire (Mr. Hi. 
P to K 4th Kt 5th now not only threatens a piece, but 
- Or effectually defends his Kt Il’, for if Black 
Pahoa takes it with either Q or Kt, a ma.erial 
$3 17. QRto Qsq 
pod —4 ty: 18. B to K 2nd P to B 5th 
» BtoB ord PtoK Kt3rd 19 PtakesBP P to Q 6th 
7.Q KttoQ2nd Pto Q Kt 4th 20. B to Q sq P takes P 
&. B to B 2nd 21. P to Kt 5th 
B to Kt 3rd was much better. The way Pt 
White’s Bishops get locked up is enough ~tee 
to lose any game. aeas —_— 
8. B to Kt 2nd 
9. Kt to B sq Kt to B 3rd 
10. P to K R 3rd B takes Kt 
1. Q takes B Kt to K 2nd 
12. P to K Kt 4th 
A dangerous move if he intended to 
Castle King’s side. Bto Kt Sth would 
have given him immediate relief 
12. Castles 
13. Kt to K 8rd P to Q 4th 
. P to K R 4th P to B 4th 
. B to Q 2nd P to Q 5th 
. Kt to Kt 2nd Q to Q 2nd 
B to Q sq 
White's play has been feeble in the 
extreme, every opportunity of improv- 
ing his position being thrown away. B t 


Belfast, and 


wire (Mr. If BLACK (Mr. P. 


1. P to K 4th 
. Kt to K B 3rd 
. B to Kt 5th 
. B to R 4th 
. P to Q Brd 


oR Sth would have given hima much 
with some substance of an 


° Kt to R 4th 
Castles 
| 23. Kt to K 3rd 
24. Q takes P 
Black's real 
opponent's pl 
25. Q to R sq 
26. Kt to Kt 2nd 
27. B to R 4th 
28. K to R 2nd 
29. Kt takes R 
30. B to Q 7th 
41. Bto R 3rd 
32. Q to Kt 2nd B to K 4th (ch 
33. K to R sq R to B 6th 
White resigns. 


R to B 5th 
ty in the face of his 
be not to win 
Q Rto Baq 
Kt to Kt 6th 
Kt to K 7th (ch 
R takes P (ch 
Q to Kt 5th 
Q takes Kt (ch 
P to K 5th 


diffien! 


ny woul 


Game iat in the match aL ive’ — v. Dublin, between 
Hopson and Kaiser. 

Ruy. Lopez. 

K., wuts (Mr. H., 

Dublin 
ve not easily ar pswered and one b 

“ fie h Black obtains the atta 
2. Bto B sq Q takes Q 
3. P takes Q K RtoQ sq 
. K to B 2nd Kt to Q 5th 
-RtoQsq Kt takes P 
3. R takes R (ch R takes R 
. Rto Kt sq R to Q 8th 
§. Rto Kt 8th (ch) K to Kt 2nd 
29. B to Kt 2nd R to Q 7th (ch 

. K to Kt 3rd P to B 6th 

. P to K 6th 

Ingenuity is apparent on both sides here 
P takes B 
R to K 7th 


e-srs. 


BLACK (Mr. K., 


siverpool 


pack (Mr 
Liverpool 

P to K 4th 

Kt to Q B 3rd 

P to Q 3rd 

P takes P 

B to Q 2nd 

Kt to B 3rd 

B to K 2nd 

Castles 


P takes Kt 


white (Mr. H., 
Dublin. 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
8. B to Kt 5th 
4. P to Q 4th 
5. Kt takes P 
6. Castles 
7. Kt to Q B 3rd 
8. Kt to Q Sth 
9. Kt takes Q Kt 
10. Kt takes B (ch) Q takes Kt 
11. B to Q 3rd Kt to K sq 
An awkward move in appearance, 
opening the advance of the K B P. 
12. Q to R Sth R to Kt sq 
13. P to K B 4th P to Q Ath 
14. P to K 5th 
If P takes P, P to K Kt Srd first enables 
Black to unduuble his Pawns 
14. P to K Kt 3rd 
15. Q to R 6th Kt to Kt 2nd 
16.PtoQ Kt3rd PtoQB 4th s 
17. B to K 3rd P to B 5th ° > > , 
Anxious to get rid of the Bishop so as to | 22: 4* & 5 Oth (ch 
play the cwees maove of Kt “y B ith. 7 36. > to . = ch - . 
37. to B 6th to Q 4t 
18. P takes P P takes P . > 
19. B to K 4th B to B 4tn mse & Ge PeCcEee 


£0. B takes B The game lasted a few more moves, but 


Kt takes B tho Eales Sewn mest eevee vebestienes 
21. Q to R 3rd Q to R 6th x¢ Black Pawn must pr victoriou 
V' L. 104, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
JANUARY TO JUNE, 1894. 
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| 31. 
32. P to K 7th 
Black subsequently pointed out that 

this is infer and now, Kt to K &h 
threatening mate in two, winseasily. The 
finish is, however, not far distant. The 
game is well played by both winner and 
oser. 

R takes P 

K to B 3rd 

K to > 4th 

K to K 5th 


3. R takes P 


speedily. 








Now Ready. 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
FEN WICK-MILLER. 
The Countess of Aberdeen, who home resting from her 
Viceregal duties in Canada for a while, has given her 
support to a scheme for holding in London an ‘* Exhibition 
of Woman’s Work.” Probably this idea is being promoted 
by the set who have for years made a business of 
providing the public with exhibitions, the name and osten- 
sible object of the show being a secondary consideration ; 
and in that case these experienced hands will doubtless 
succeed, and get up some sort of an entertainment. But I 
wonder that Lady Aberdeen, who was at Chicago, and 
therefore must have heard of the full discussions and the 
wise conclusions on this subject, should patronise the idea. 
The question of whether there should be an ‘ Exhibition 
of Woman’s Work” was carefully considered by the 
‘*board of lady managers” of the World’s Fair, con- 
sisting of leading women from every State of the Union ; 
and they ‘ concluded un: animously against such a section, on 
the ground that it could only be mischie vously misleading. 
Domestic work is the province in which by far the 
majority of women find the occ upation of their brains and 
hands. ‘This is cert: uinly undervalued in the world’s esteem. 
Housekee ping, home-tns — is popularly supposed to be a 
trivial _ simple task; but is really one affording scope 
for all the best qualities of the mind and needing unlimited 
industry and conscientiousness and devotion to duty to do 
it at all well. Yet so little is it thought of that the Census 
describes the whole of the wives and mothers of England 
who do not work out of doors for wages as “ the unoccupied 
class.” This will stmke most of my readers as rather 
funny, but it shows as forcibly as anything can do how 
impossib le it is to exhibit the most real and important of 
all the work that women do in the world. Moreover, as 
regards the work for wages of women, the bulk of it 
cannot be shown. Of the four million women wage-earners 
a million and three-quarters are in paid domestic service ; 
two hundred thousand are teachers, fifty-five thousand are 
nurses, fifteen thousand are in the Government 
service, twenty thousand are engaged in teaching or 
performing music. The work of all these and many more 
of the same description cannot be exhibited. Indeed, 
even as regards the actual manufacturing work in which 
women are employed, probably nine-tenths of it is done 
in conjunction with men, so that both sexes have a share 
in producing the article, and the re ‘fore it cannot be shown 
in an exhibition as ‘‘ woman’s work.” It follows that an 
‘* Exhibition of Woman’s work” is a mockery, a delusion, 
a belittlement of her achievements in our present social 
state, and a misrepresentation of her actual industrial 
These were the considerations that decided 
the lady managers of the Chicago World’s§ Fair 
not to have a show of ‘‘woman’s work.” In the 
women’s building they did display a variety of artistic 
and decorative work executed wholly by women, but this 
is a different thing from offering such a display as an 
exhibition of the work which women can do and are doing. 
Let the proposed e xhibition here, therefore, be called mere ‘ly 
an ‘*E <hibstion of Woman’s Work in Art and Decoration.” 
Mr. Archibald Grove will deserve and certainly receive 
the warm thanks of a great number of women workers for 
his proposal in regard to the income tax of a married couple. 
Till the present time, though a married man had lost all 
control se his wife’s earnings, he was still allowed the 
privilege of paying her income tax. This seems rather a 
man’s grievance than a woman’s, but the practical effect of 
the arrangement has been to put a special tax on marriage. 
If a brother and sister live together, their incomes or 
earnings remain separately taxable, and thus they obtain 
the full benetit of the total or partial exemption provided 
by law for the relief of persons of small means. But 
a husband and wife’s joint earnings were lumped into 
one, and thus made to lose the benefit of the exemption. 
I used to hear much of this when I was a member of 
the London School Board, since a very considerable 
number of the teachers came under this injustice and 
complained much of its hardship. As two single persons, 
a man and a woman teacher would have a moderate sum only 
taken for income tax from each salary before payment (for 
Board arranged to do); each salary was allowed the 
legal deduction, and the balance which remained to be 
taxed was not a too severe burden. But these two got 
married, and at once their incomes were added together und 
taxed as one whole; thus they would be carried beyond 
the limit of deduction, and a heavy fine was practically 
yearly inflicted on the pair for the offence of marrying! 
This was the harder, since the responsibilities of two in 
family life are apt to become more heavy than those of two 
single people ; and it was certainly contrary to what has 
always been held to be public pohey. It hus been often 
proposed to tax bachelors—in fact, this was seriously 
offered to the French Chamber as a desirable proposal only 
a year or two ago; but to penalise marriage 1s not held 
right. However, Mr. Grove only proposes to allow 
the earnings of a wife to be held separate for taxable 
purposes from her husband’s income when the joint income 
does not exceed £500 a year. Even this concession affects 
a large class, und will be a great boon to many hard- 
working and struggling heads of young families. 
Marriages are abundant at the end of the season, but 
few have beem more interesting than the two recent 
theatrical matches. Miss Mary Ansell, who was seen and 
admired by so many people in ‘‘ Walker, London,” at 
Toole’s, has married the author of the play, on his 
recovery from a dangerous illness. Miss Ansell off the 
stage is one of the prettiest of girls, and her 
were wont to be besieged by their men guests for an 
introduction to her all the time that she stopped at 
a party. She was devoted to her profession, for which 
she had prepared herself with a deliberate training and 
business-like care that are too often wanting in young 
ladies who ‘‘ go on the stage.” Tor the last two years 
all the men friends of the clever young author have been 
saying tiiat he was going to be married to the charming 
exponent of his ideas, but all her friends have failed to get 
from her a confirmation of the rumour. ITlowever, it has 
come off at last. The other theatrical bride of the moment 
is Miss Ellicott, who is playing Mirette at the Savoy. She 
courageously appeared at her post in the evening of her 
wedding day, the fact, of course, not being public property. 
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ISSO), with four codicil 
1892; and Jan. 15 an 


Sandars 


WILLS 
dated 


ov 


rf - 


256.000, The 
nd = the 
the ** ¢ 
i and the n to his SOTL 
laith, Hope, and ( harity,” 
and then to the I itz- 
specine 


vell il, 


libi iy ol 
picture 


is directs 


He also bee ths £2000 to the 
ge, to found a readership in_ biblio- 
University Library, Cambridge, to 
and £500 to the Library of Trinity 

books, or for the extension of the fabric 

e are some specific gifts to his sons; and 
iainder of his furniture and effects and 
carriages to his wife; £5000 each to his 
£15,000 each to his sons. The Chalfout 

nd all his real property in Buckinghamshire, 
harge thereon being directed to be paid off out 


devises to his son (reorge liuss ll. 


tat he 

of his property he leaves, upon trust, to pay 

wife for life; in the event of her marrying 

again an annuity of £800 is substituted; at her death 

10.000 is to go as she shall appoint : £10,000 further each 

to his daughters, and the ultimate residue is to be divided 
between all his sons. 

The will (dated Dec. 14, 1893), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 3, 1894), of Mr. James Boyd, of 17, Queen’s Gate 
Gardens, who died on June 10, was proved on July 5 by 
Mrs. Cecilia Clifford Boyd, the widow, and James Craufurd 
Boyd, the son, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £45,000. The testator bequeaths 
£500, and all his plate, books, pictures, wines, furniture, 
household effects, horses and carriages, to his wife; and 
his residence, 17, Queen's Gate Gardens, to her for life. 
The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his 
wife, for life, and then for all his children in equal shares. 
He confirms the settlement made on the marriage with his 
wife, and appoints her guardian of his infant children. 

The will (dated Feb. 28, 1891) of Mr. Samuel Wright 
Wright, D.L., J.P.. of Brattleby Hall, Lincolnshire, who 
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died on June 17, was proved on July 10 by Philip 
Chetwood Wright, the son, and the Rev. James Bowden, 
the surviving executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £32,000. The testator appoints, under 
the will of his father, £19,684 to his son Philip Chetwood, 
and property at Nettleton and Caistor, Lincolnshire, to his 
son Arthur Samuel; and he gives to the latter any property 
he may have at Nettleton and Caistor and a legac y to pay 
for repairs. ‘There are specific bequests of plate and 
pictures to children; and he bequeaths the remainder of 
his furniture and effects at Brattleby Hall to his son Philip 
Chetwood, and at Nettleton to his son Arthur Samuel. He 
also bequeaths £9000 to his last-named son ; £5000 each, 
upon trust, for his three daughters; and £3000, charged 
upon the Brattleby Hall estate, upon trust, to pay 
£100 per annum to his wife, Mrs. Constance Mary, 
and, subject thereto, for his son Arthur Samuel. The 
Brattleby Hall estate is further charged with the pay- 
ment of £200 per annum to his wife, for life, and the 
alvowson and next presentation to the living of Brattleby 
he gives to his son Arthur Samuel. ‘The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves to his son Philip ( het- 
wood. tHe wishes his son Arthur Samuel to take the 
name and arms of Turner in addition to that of Wright. 

The will (dated Feb. 24, 1894) of Mr. Benjamin 
Standring, of St. Mary’s, Spa Road, Boscombe, Hants, 
who died on June 5, was proved on July 7 by Mrs. Mary 
Hlowell Standring, the widow, Edgar Rowe Everington, 
and Arnold Baiss, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £21,000. The testator bequeaths 
£500, and his furniture and effects to his wife; an annuity 
of £100 to his brother John ; 50 guineas each to his execu- 
tors Mr. Everington and Mr. Baiss; £25 each to his sister, 
anny Russell, and his nieces Marion Cumberland and 
Killen Cumberland; and legacies to domestic servants, 
coachman, and gardener. ‘The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, 
and then for all his nephews and nieces living at his death 
as tenants in common per capita. 

The will (dated Jan. 26, 1893) of Mr. Francis Bedford, 
of 326, Camden Road, who died on May 15, was proved on 
June 28 by Mrs. Wilhelmina Bedford and Monier Faith- 
full Monier-Williams, the executors, the value of the 
versonal estate amounting to over £18,000. The testator 
wequeaths £500 to his grandson, Francis Perch Bedford ; 
£100 to Rose Graham; £35 to his brother Henry Bedford ; 
£25 to Mary Graham; £20 each to his godchildren Louisa 
Fisher and James Perch Bedford; and an annuity of 
£60 to his sister-in-law Emma Graham. The residue of 
his property, both real and personal, he gives to his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Wilhelmina Bedford. 

The will (dated Feb. 4, 1888) of Mr. James Woodley, J.P., 
D.L., of Halshanger,Ashburton, Devon, whodiedon April 14, 
was proved at the Exeter District Registry on June 16 by 
Mrs. Mary Woodley, the widow and sole executrix, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £1242, Subject 


“AND TRUE LOVE-KNOTS LURKED IN THE BOTTOM OF EVERY TEA-CUP.” 
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to the payment of two or three legacies, the testator gives 
all his real and personal estate to his wife. 

The will of Mr. Edmund Austen Willett, J.P., of Strath- 
well, Whitwell, Isle of Wight, who died on April 6, was 
proved on June 18 by the Rey. Charles Henry Turner, 
Miss Catherine Charlotte Covey, and Victor John Austen 
Willett, the son, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £1349. 

The will of Dame Sophia Ann Hayes, of Garfield House, 
Drayton Green Road, Ealing, who died on June 1, was 
proved on July 6 by Thomas Bond and Robert Hart, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£1074. 

The will (dated April 17, 1879) of Mr. John Blakey 
Whitehead, J.P?., of Ashday Lea, Rawtenstall, Lancashire, 
who died on Dec. 29, was proved under a nominal sum at 
the Lancaster District Registry on June 8 by Richard 
Budd, one of the surviving executors, The testator leaves 
all his estate and effects, real and personal, upon trust, to 
pay the income to his wife, Mrs. Mary Whitehead, for life, 
for the maintenance of herself and such of his children as 
shall for the time being be under twenty-one; and on the 
death of his wife for his three children, Mary Florence, 
Arthur Algernon, and Alice Louisa, in equal shares. 





The London County Council has decided to invite 
tenders for the machinery and plant and for the generating 
station of the electric light on the Victoria Embankment 
and on Waterloo and Westminster Bridges. 

In Norway the Legislature has adopted a law for 
important changes in the system on which the liquor 
trade of the country is managed. Henceforward 65 per 
cent. of the profits from the sale of drink will be handed 
over to the State for an old-age pension fund. 

The Conference of Miners at Newcastle-on-Tyne, con- 
vened by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, has 
discussed the suggestion of the Durham miners that there 
should be a national policy for the protection of mining 
labour. Division of feeling was exhibited, and the con- 
ference adjourned for a month. 

A case has just been decided at Kreuzburg, Germany, in 
which Messrs. Martell and Co., the well-known brandy 
shippers of Cognac, had instituted a criminal prosecution 
against. a merchant for imitating their labels. It was 
proved that the man had affixed these labels to thousands 
of bottles containing spurious brandy, and carrying 
imitations of Messrs. Martell and Co’s branded capsules 
and corks. The defendant was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, and to pay the costs of the prosecution. 
The accused had agreed to ship two large consignments 
to this country, but 1500 cases were detained by the 
Customs on arrival in England, and 500 cases were seized 
while in the hands of the carriers at Breslau, in consequence 
of the criminal prosecution instituted in the meanwhile. 
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THE OPERA 


The seagon is dying fast, and the end will come none too 


soon for those whose mental and physical powers have 
been severely teste] by the unprecedented strain of the 
past few weeks fhe long procession of novelties at 
Covent Garden will conclude with Mr. Emil Bach's new 
one-act opera The Lady of Longford,” the libretto of 
which is a combined effort on the part of Sir Augustus 
Harris and Mr. F. EF. Weatherly. Concerning the 
music and the performance of this second essay by the 


composer of Irmengarda ve hope to speak next week. 
Meanwhile, there seems every justification for praising 
the story—an effective and stirring little drama, supposed 
to be enacted at the suuntry seat of the Royalist Karl of 
Longford, shortly after the disastrous defeat inflicted upon 
an Charles's troops at N x \ price has been put 
- Karl's he oe and his house is occupied by Round 
} id praen who are diligently searching the neighbour- 

he lforhim. The Countess 1s virtually at the mercy of 
the Roundhead Colonel, who, fascinated by her beauty, 
ffers to save her husband's life in exchange for ‘‘ an 
hour of her | While she is reflecting upon her 
unhapy lot nd praying for her husband's safety 


unobserved into the house and, after 
with his wife and their little 
er Muriel, conceals himself in a secret passage com- 
munmeating with the apartment. lhe Colonel returns, 
and during supper makes violent love to the Countess. 
Ultimately his unpleasant attentions compel the lady to call 
for help, whereupon the Earl rushes in and draws his sword 
upon the Colonel, who, however, gets the best of the combat, 
and inflicts a fatal wound upon the unlucky Cavalier. Then 
comes the wife’s turn. She imprints a kiss upon the dead 
mans face, clutches his dagger from his belt, and as the 
brutal Colonel again approaches her, jumps up at him with a 
shriek of execration and stabs him tothe heart. As regards 
melodramatic intensity, therefore, ‘* The Lady of Longford” 
is not out of the running with the other short operas that 


the Karl creeps 
Interview 


d i whit 


have been seen this season. It remains to be seen what 
other qualities it poss sses to « entitle it to follow in the wake 
of ** Cavalleria,” ** Pagliacci,” and ‘* La Navarraise.”’ 


Several of the leading Covent Garden artists have 
recently had the notanet of singing before the Queen after 
dinner at Windsor Castle. M: or les Calvé, M. Alvarez, 


a delightful selection of French 
excerpts from 
had expressed a special 


and M. 
INnUsi¢ one 
‘Carmen’ which her Majesty 
desire to hear Madame Calvé sing again. On Tuesday, 
July 17, a selection from Mr. Cowen’s opera ‘“ Signa” was 
performed at Windsor by the principal members of the 
cast, Madame Sigrid Arnoldson, Mr. Ben Davies, and 
Signor Ancona; the composer playing the accompaniments 
pianoforte. It will be remembered that the 
Queen had time ago accepted the dedication of 
Mr. Cowen’s work, and the graciousness of the compliment 
was therefore the mcre deeply appreciated. Last, but 
not least, her Majesty's operatic entertainers have com- 
prised MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszke, who compiled 
interesting programme, in which they were 
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The famous Polish brothers 


accompanied by Signor Ta sti. 
are as great favourites at CO surt as they are at Covent Garden, 


By the way, they have appeared 
and M. Dufriche, 


and that is saying mie h. 


twice, with Madame Melba, M. Plancon, 
in M. Bemberg’s ‘‘ Elaine,” playing the parts which they 
created two years ago. ‘The alterations made by the 


composer in the construction of his opera have evoked 
various opinions, but on the whole it is generally agreed 
that they have improved the work. 

Verdi's ‘‘ Aida” has yet to become a genuinely popular 
opera in this country. Even with the strongest of casts 
it cannot be relied on to draw a big house, and the cast 
with which it was given for the first time this summer on 
Tuesday, July 17, was too unequal to ensure a crowd. 
Yet the audience was liberal in the matter of applause, 
and overlooked the shortcomings of Signor Morello—perhaps 
the worst Radameés we have ever seeun—-with a measure of 
indulgence only to be met with in an English opera-house. 
Not quite as bad asthe tenor, butstill far from satisfactory was 
Signor Maggi, the baritone who played Amonasro: he has a 
voice of quality, but altogether inadequate as 
regards power for such a part as this. Madame Adini 
whose début as Valentina towards the end of May had almost 
been forgotten, made an Aida of imposing presence and 
excellent dramatic capacity ; her rendering of the music 
was admirable in a declamatory though lacking 
in the essential attribute of charm, especially in the 
beautiful air which Aida outside the Egyptian 
temple in the third act. In the duet with Amneris, 
Madame Adini was well supported by Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli, 
impersonation of the jealous Princess was charac- 
usual, by much vigour and picturesqueness 
of style. It was a treat to hear such voices as those of 
M. Edouard de Reszke and M. Plangon in the parts of 
tamfis and the King, and the two artists lent distinction 
to every scene in which they took part. 
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The retirement from public life of Miss Liza Lehmann, 

on the eve of her marriage with Mr. Herbert Bedford, 
was marked by a farewell concert, given at St. James’s 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, July 14. It must be candidly 
admitted that the charming singer did her best on this occa- 
sion to enhance the regret which has been universally 
awakened in musical circles by her disappearance from the 
platform that she had adorned. She never sang with 
sean piquancy and grace or with more refinement and 
finish of style. Her delivery of such well-known items of 
her répertoire as Llook’s ‘* O listen to the voice of love,” 
Thomé’s ** Les Perlesd’Or” and ‘‘ Lacharmante Marguerite,” 
distinguished once more, as it was, by qualities unsur- 
passable of their kind, naturally evoked the enthusiasm of 
the large and demonstrative audience, who recalled the 
artist again and again. Miss Lehmann was also repre- 
sented in the programme by more than one vocal com- 
position, while an ‘‘Ave Maria” for contralto solo and 
chorus by Mr. Bedford (an old student at the Guildhall 
School of Music) formed an appropriate item of the concert, 
which was further contributed to by several well-known 
artists. 
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OBITUARY. 

SIR GILBERT GREENALL, BART. 

of Walton Hall, Cheshire, ied 
Tilstone House, Tarporley. 
He was born in 1806, and was youngest son 
of Mr. Edward Greenall, of Wilderspool, 
Cheshire. From 1847 to 1868, 1874 to 1880, 
and 1885 to 1892 he represented Warrington 
in Parliament. Having been High Sheriff 
of Cheshire in 1873, he was in 1876 created 
a Baronet. Sir Gilbert was twice married: 
in 1836 to Mary, daughter of Mr. David 
Claughton, of Haydock, in the county of 
Lancaster, and in 1864 to Susannah, daughter 
of Mr. John Louis Rapp. His only son, now 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, was formerly a lieutenant in the 
Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalry. He was born March 30, 
1867, and is unmarried. 


Sir Gilbert Greenall, Lart., 
on July 10 at 


e 





We have also to record the deaths of 


Alexandrina Julia Dowager Lady Forester. She was 
daughter of Count Von Maltzan, Prussian Envoy at 
Vienna. Her first husband was Frederick James, third 
Viscount Melbourne. In 1856 she married John George 
Weld, second Baron Forester, P.C., who died Oct. 10, 1874. 


Frances Elizabeth Dame Cunynghame, on 
Field- Marshal Viscount 
General Sir Arthur 


The Hon. 
July 9. She was daughter of 
Hardinge, G.C.B., and widow of 


Cunynghame, G.C.B., who died March 1884. She was 
one of the ladies of the Imperial Order of the Crown of 


India. 

Major-General Walter Newman, late of the Royal 
Artillery, on July 15, aged fifty-six. He entered the 
Army in 1855, and served through the Egyptian War in 1882. 

Herr Bruno Piglhein, the German artist, on July 14, 
aged forty-six. After working for years in oils he turned 
to crayons, and with them achieved undoubted success. 

Mr. John F. Dunn, the well-known London bookseller, 
on July 12, aged fifty-seven. He was one of the earliest to 
adopt the discount system. 

Mr. W. H. Worthington, head of the famous brewing 
firm at Burton-on-Trent, on July 15, aged sixty-eight. He 
had recently given £10,000 to the infirm: ry at Burton, in 
which borough he was the first to hold the ‘mayoral office. 

Major-General H. P. Hulton, on July 12. He was 


present at Sebastopol, and served through the Sutlej 
campaign. 
Dr. Joseph Hyrtl, the great anatomist of Vienna 


University, on July 17, aged eighty-four. Probably no 
scientific works have had such widespread popularity us 
Professor Hyrtl’s ‘‘The Anatomy of Man” and ‘* Topo- 
graphic Anatomy,” books which have been translated into 
most European languages. As a linguist of great ability 
Dr. Hyrtl also won fame, and his classes attracted medical 
students from all parte of the globe. Latterly he suffered 
the loss of his eyesight, but ‘‘ died learning.” Vienna in 
him has lost one of her greatest sons. 
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Tea Trade on the whole of the Tea imported into Great Britain. 
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GARDEN Hos eE. 
Chief Specialties in Hose 
1. Non-Kinkable “ Red-Grey” Hose. 
2. “Sphincter Grip’ Armoured Hose. 
3. High-Class Red Rubber Hose. 
BUY DIRECT AND SECURE THE DISCOUNT. 
63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


aie ( BESITY.’’—Hot weather, sleeplessness, 
&c., use ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” 


cooling, » 

health-giving. t is impossible to overstate its great value in 
keeping the whole system vigorous, and preventing unnecessary 
disease. It prevents and removes diarrhcwa in the earlier stages. 
Caution. — Examine each bottle, and see that the capsule is 
marked ENO'S “FRUIT SALT." Without it you have been 
imposed on by a worthless imitation. Prepared only at ENO’'S 
= FRUIT SALT" WORKS, London, 8.E. 
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SSA ENGLISH 
PERFUME. 


Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 
Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 


an consequence of imitations please note that 
NONE IS GENUINK ONLESS bearing our 
Name and Trade Mark on Label. 
To be had of all Perfumers, Chemists, &c. 
WHOLESALE—R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., & CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 

















PETER ROBINSON, 


256 to 264, REGENT ST. 


SUMMER SALE 


BEVERY DAY DURING JULY. 








Silks, Dress Fabrics, Mantles, Costumes, 
Millinery, Lingerie, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 


CIRCULAR POST FREE. 
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“Once tried 
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er. ¢ ofd (feam - 
\9 & Cott C nothing is better” 


Should be used in every household. as { for 2¢ complexion 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. WHOLESALE Depot: 67. HOLBORN ViADuUCT. 





These famous hand or = cameras, 
whilst embodying the most advanced ideas 
in camera construction, are the simplest 
and most compact Photographic ins ru 
ments made. 





Equally suitable for boy or girl, novice 
in photography, or photographic expert. 


From 1 to 100 pictrres can be made 
without recharge. 


Strongly recommended by travellers in 
all parts of the globe. 


Prices from £1: 6: 0 to £22: 1: 0. 
IMlustrated Cataloguc {rec on application. 
Manufactured solely by 


EASTMAN 


phic Materials Co. Ltd., 
118-117 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
PARIS: 4 Place Vendome. 
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CREATU RES OF OTHER DAYS 
Creatures of Other Days. By the H. N. 
With illustrations by J. Smit and others. 
Hall, 1894.)—Mr. Hutchinson exhibited to public gaze 
a veritable wild beast show in his book Extinct 
Monsters,” but as a large number of the gruesome speci- 
mens were left out for want of space, they are brought 
before us in this supplemental volume. And, truly, 
procession of anomalous and repugnant-looking creatures 
defiles past us, we feel that neverdid the imagination of man 
in his myth-making stage conceive forms so hideous or fear- 
inspiring. Mandeville’s ‘griffin greater than vii. lyons 
and stallworthier fold form of ‘ stalwart”’] than a 100 
eagles, wy! beare to his nest, flying, a } and 
Magnus’s sea-monster, which, 
lor,” was mistaken fo1 
iriners cast anchor him, br 
of lighting a fire 
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Ch ipman and 
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so that he iorse 
two oxen 
hin ** Sindbad the Sai 
that the mn 
taking the further liberty 
back, caused hin turn turtle,” so that ‘* the 
sequent  proceedit interested them no more 

w-footed harpi the scaly-bodied Lami; the three- 
headed chimeras: gons Whose terrible gaze turned 
the beholder to Shakspere 8 ‘Anthropophagi and 
men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders”; and 
Milton's * gryphons who chase the “eye d) Arim ispl 
one and all pale before the dragons of sea and air whose 
bones were not unreasonably by men of old for 
those of antediluvian giants. 
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O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 
RALTAK MALTA, BRIN 


. 
DOMBAY, 
ADEN, and MADRAS, 


} Every week 
Y 
‘ Ata TTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, 
JAPAN, a LIA, NEW ZEALAND, F 
rASMAN 
DIRECT SERVI ES from BRIN DISI to EGYPT and the 
Cheap Return Tickets. 


for Particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 
EC. ; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8. W 


TOURS IN NORWAY.—Tour of 
DAYS to the WEST COAST AND FIORDS 
The well-known steam yacht 8’ NNIVA 
will leave Leith during as under 
AUGUST 4 and 18 terths car red and fall particulars, 
*k, obtained in Londk« oe from W. Beattie, 102, Queen 
E.C.; Sewell and Crowther, 14, Cockspur Street, 
and brent hes; Thos. Cook and Sen, Ludgate Circus, and 
branches; H. Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, and branches; or from 
Hourston, 64, Constitution Street, Leith, and Chas. Merrylees 
Northern Wharf, Aberdeen 


(JANADIAN PACIFIC 
ANCOUVER 


CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,) 
Fastest Pacific Ocean 


ROUND the WORLD sv 
finest, only Twin-screw Steamers on 
Specially interesting route for tourists, through qrencent scenery on | 
American Continent. Laxurious Hotels, CANADIAN Tot RS | 
arranged Shooting Fishing. For tickets, free illustrated hooks 
time tables, apply —Canadian Pacific Kly., 67 and 6%, King Willinm 
St... London, : and S, Cockspur Street, Charing (ross, 8. W 
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I OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. Natural temp., 117 to_ 120 
Fehr. The ths were founded by the Romans in the First 
Century Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin 
Affectious. The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected 
at great expense. One of the test hygienic physicians says 
** They are the most complete in Europe.”’ 
They include Thermal, V . Douche with 
Doucheurs and Doumeusss from Continental Spas). Needle 
Baths, Pulverisation, Spray, Dry and Moist Heat, Huma and 
Inhalation Rooms. ‘All forms of Shower and Medicated Haths. 
Band Daily in the Pump-Room. Address Manacer for every 
information 
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‘OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 

wroduces the beautiful golden colour so much admired 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d fal 
wwincipal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. Agents 
t. HOVENDEN and SONS at and 2, Berners Street, W 
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Ly the Steam-ships GARONNE, 3876 tons register,and LUSITANI A. 
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For NORWAY and SPITZBERGEN. Aug for 3 days 
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¢ horizon at midnight. 
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It explained everything, from the 
naughtiness of man to the sea-shells on high ee 
tops. Pythagoras and one or two other Greeks ha 
broached the theory that sea and land had changed = Fg 
and that fossils are the remains of plants and animals, but 
that theory remained fallow for two thousand years until 
Da Vinci the painter, and Palissy the potter, revived it. Then 
years passed before it was discovered that the fossils—shells, 
—_ es, corals, and the like—were deposited in a certain order ; 
ach layer of fossil-yielding rock having its own type of 
remains, the older the rock the simpler the type. In these 
days of shilling primers, of course everybody knows that 
the rocks fall into three great divisions, the earliest 
embracing the Primary Epoch, known as the Age of Ferns 
and Iishes; the later, the Secondary Epoch, known as the 
Age of Pines and Reptiles ; and the latest, the Tertiary 
I poch, known as the Age of Leaf-lorests and Mammals. 
Now, it is of the animals dominant in the Age of Reptiles 
that Mr. Ilutchinson tre: Hlis former volume dealt 
with the bigger specimens s Mosasaurus, the true sea- 
serpent of ¢ times ; Triceratops, a blend of 
rhinoceros and Stegosaurus, a huge creature 
with two sets in the skull and the other 
near the haunches, and with a crest of large triangular 
plates along the back; and other Deinosauria, these 
colossal lizards are generally termed, The larger speci- 
mens haye been found in the land all big products, 
from pumpkins to railway emashes, the search after some 
of them by Professor Marsh among the Rockies having all 
the excitement of a romance. Red Cloud, the at Sioux 
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chief, thought that gold—not old bones—was the object of 
the savants’ e xpedition, - things looked serious. But in 
the end, Red Cloud, White Tail, and the other leaders were 
reassured, accepted an invite to dinner, and, in return, 
offered the Professor a feast, at which dog’s flesh was the 
piéce de résistance, but he pleaded ‘‘a previous engagement. 
Although in point of bulk the life-forms described 
in this volume impress us they interest us more, 
in far they exhibit existing animal 
types and of relationship to familiar groups, as in 
the tusked lizard Dicynodon, which has likeness to 
reptilian and mammalian forms. Be it noted that the 
earliest known mammals—small marsupials, or pouched 
opossum-like creatures—appear side by side with the 
some of whom were flesh-eaters, of the Age of 
These marsupials were the forerunners of the 
the ceaseless struggle for life. Varying the 
couplet on Nature, ‘‘ Her ’prentice han’ shaped life’s 
rough plan, And then she made the mammals O,” these 
further prove that size counts for little ; the larger animals 
are able to resist changes than the smaller, because 
when the conditions which enabled them to reach a great 
size have altered they have been the first to perish. It 
is the smaller, nimbler, and for herein lies the core 
of the matter—the larger-brained animals that more 
readily adapt themselves to surrounding changes. Hence 
is explained their long time-range compared with those 
of unwieldy structure and small brains. So the 
reptiles of the Secondary poch, perhaps the crocodile 
excepted, have left only dwarfed representatives, while 
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graph of my little boy, "aged shape of a photo of our little 


eight months, who has been son, taken when he was nineteen 
brought up exclusively on your months old (a few days ago), 
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knownaday’s illness, and only weighed 
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FROM 
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5/b. when he was born. I have just 





commenced my little daughter, aged two 
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I wish to express my satisfaction, so have THE health and happiness, and under all cir- 
informed you of the above result. You mag cumstances my wife and I feel it our duty 
use this as you feel inclined, } Ff G ay to sing the praises of * Mellin.’ 
“ Yours truly, mpress 0 érmany. ours faithfully, « INO, SMITH” 
“M,C. BONE” RATS 
prs TRANSLATION. “ Chester Road, Brownhills, Walsall, 


* June 20, 1804. 
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who, up to the age of three e px . Empress and Queen, for all of them They are the 
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children. 7 ~ | “ Ri ae 7 children, the others well on in 
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during last year 52 had obtained the dipioma of the Roy} 3 


the smaller mammals have developed through an objections drawn from the supposed absence of missing 
College of Surgeons, sixty passed the first professional 


ascending series into the Primates, which includes man. links in the chain of life. The materials at hand as keys to } 
Although interest attaches itself to the more or less the order and unbroken relation of life-forms are enormous examination, and 51 the second. The number of animals 
anomalous forms which foreshadow features that belong and ever-increasing. From them the past is being recon- brought for advice or treatment was 1292, and 1012 horses 
properly to the mammals, Mr. Hutchinson wisely gives structed ; they are the mani iscripts whic h tell, in completer were examined for soundness. 
af) ener “ ‘ ato 0 ‘ em Cable aiscove es 0 e s des 0 r ge c1es col e We ree "2 ‘i ‘ 
prominenc to th tory of the remarkabl li ver form than the earth’s destroying agenci yuld hav ar- The training-ship Sha/tesburt established bv the London 
which, as he remarks, ** constitute the most complete chain ranted our expectation, the story of life, itsantiquity, changes, . . e rn - rata pints’ B ww 
— : ; School Board in the Thames at Grays, was visited by the 
of Evolution yet known to the paleontologist namely, of succession, and distribution. Mr. Hutchinson has told that veal gig : 7 Rg ones . 
' Duke of York on July 10, when the boys were inspected, 
the series of fossil forms connecting the winner of the story in as clear language as the subject permits, and in so ee dee, se “8 jet eB 
; : . ‘ "heigg “esr and the Rev. Andrew Drew, chairman of the managers, 
Derby and the carthorse with a five-toed ancestor, a far as he and his artists have brought their imagination . > - a3 > Then . 
, . with the Rev. J. R. Diggle, thanked his Royal Highness. 
ihout the size of a fox, whose remains are found into play in the pictures of the probable external appear- . 4 pees . « af . 
, 4: . Since the commencement, in 1878, this industrial school- 
eposits in Wyoming. It is a curious chapter in ance ot extinct animals, they have the testimony of an : . on : ‘eee mere 
' , ’ , Be ship has received 2244 boys, about half of whom have 
of life-changes that the true horse, after roatn- expert, Sir W. H. Flower, that the creatures are depicted - ’, a ee say’ 
a) . shy mntered the mercantile marine or the navy, or joined regi- 
whole of the New World, as proved by fossil ‘according to the best evidence at present available. EK. ¢ > ‘ sare, ‘ 
. mental bands, or obtained other situations. 


wld, fre causes Which are obscure, have v 
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ild be the descendants of animals The Royal Veterinary College, in College Street, Camden the present yachting season defeated the American yacht 
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1, at Cowes, for a cup value £100, 
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of tho horse, with that of tapirs and 
1a common ancestor, should tend to silence a satisfactory report to present. There were 327 students; is arranged for Aug. 
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The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.”’ 


s le B is. 1d p } | Without the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. 

— wg ~s - by Post. The Label of the Original and Genuine Euxesis is printed 
with Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground, 

MACNIVEN & CAMERON, Eoineurcn. | R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought 

} the business, with the receipt, trade mark, and goodwill, 


from the late A. 8. Lloyd The genuine is now manu- 
| factured only at their Factory. 


: ; | From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 
| Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BREAKFAST-SUPPER. | BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, ELC. 
br i> P S Ss GS WANBILL CORSETS 
is TENTH TYPE Or FIGURE. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. A RIDE TO KHIVA,. * White or 21s 


By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G French Grey: 


COCOA] Te, aie 
were also taken ; and for physic—with of the front bones, the belt 
which it is as well to be supplied when : of webbing, and adju tal ls 

BOILING WATER OR MILK. BILE | travelling in out-of-the-way places— if war app ncn i phaabeinge OF 
° some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the “ ae poe en 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and yu In BLACK ITALIAN CLOTH, 

LIVER one which I have used on the natives } + . 28s. 6d. 

> of Central Africa with the greatest \) i to Swanbill Correts 


Key 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- iMusirated by fourteen types 
































of figure, post fr 


lous effects produced upon the mind bb} My \ 
SPAR KLING, HEADACHE, and bod fF es Arab Sheik, who was a id 
y , | 
impervious to all native medicines when he ADDLEY BOURNE, 
} HEARTBURN I administered to him five / Sadie? Woreiouss 
P s Hy fs z , pune, 
COCKLE’S PILLS, f 174, SLOANE STREET 
will never fade from my memory ; and : BELGRAVIA, LONDON. 
THE PUREST & CHEAPEST INDIGESTION, }f Siena oe nine who’ passed. through - 

of all TABLE WATERS. | Abso- the same district many months after 

ee yee = wards, informed me that my fame as a 

; ‘Se « LANCET = pte “No saen a ETG. * medicune man‘ had not diced out ” 

more trustworthy beverage could be 

produced.”* ; ' 

Strongly recommended by the faculty 
Case of 12 Champagne Quarts, 2/6 
Case of 24 Champagne Pints, 3/- 

Delivered free in London and Suburbs. 


KOLA CHAMPACNE, AD AMS’S THE OLDEST AND 


A NON-ALCOHOLIC TONIC & STIMULANT. 
BEST. 


Vhe Lancet says: ** Delicatein flavour. . . a. Jas N J 
ontains the recuperative principles of cocos } 
curate oe enemies en etn FURNITURE “THE QUEEN" 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— “y 


1 Times ** Especially good for keep- 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 






































1 mo says 
ing the brain clear and active Dec, 22, 1883. 


Cae of 12 Quarts Gi-5 24 Pints, 9/.. De livered I Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
To be had of Trade Agents or direct fron F OL SH Oilmen, &e. Sm} Lb, 5 
mph : a 2 : MANUFACTORY: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. leally, wholideme 
THE PURE WATER CO., Lro., —=__ - — Confer Coneys-4 
| a 
Queen's Road, Battersea Park, Laneect. 
LONDON, S.W. 


ASTHMACURE y : _ BRITISH TABLE WATER. | 
GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES | SALUTARIS 


Difficulty im Expectoration. Asthma, Nervous WATER 
5 


my ‘atarrh, Sleeple ss and O -ssi0D MAN 

cmekedtealy relicved by ‘Grimanlt and Cos Indian | PATENTEES & SOLE UFACTURERS OF A pure distilled water, prepared 

Cigarettes, is. 9d per box ail Chemists, or post | ALL STERLING IMPROVEME Ss IN UMBRELLA FRAMES. — - Pp be peoes on ly 
charged with Carbonic acia gas. 


free Wilcox, 239, Oxford-St. London, W 


























— ——————— Unrivalled 


Df 
Home, Club, Hotel, Restaur 
The Riviera, 


BEFORE CROSSING § Telia 
THE CHANNEL | ee  - GLn 


TOGETHER WITH 


If u wish to have a Pleasant Trip, 
ear free from Sea-Sickness, buy eee OR LAURUS 


& 
a bottle of OR ONE OF THEIR OTHER ae 


LAMPLOUGH’S | Ss 
PYRETIC | UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES ON THESE FRAMES 


SALINE ARE SOLD ATALL RESPECTABLE SHOPS. Peep yo 








and Vigour It is the most efficacious of Tonics and 

| Stimulants, without any unpleasant reaction It is 

And take it with you. | . — = | universally recommended by Physicians as “* A powerful 
——_—— leavers on rejuvenator and renovator of the vital forces.’’ Sold by 


Tas Brsaor or Loxpown (Dr. Temple) writes from Pulham Pal * 
, . - ace—“T h le . 
letting Messrs. Feitoe & Smith kasw that their * Specralité’ Lime Juice Cordial da highle’ apprestened Chemists and Stores, or delivered free by Importers, 


ANY CHEMIST WILL SUPPLY IT Sy eat tas ane ate ff | WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London. 4s. per 
FOR HALF-A-CROWN | one ay gy = Fy ¥ : june 6th, 1883, in its report on the bottle, or 45s. per dozen. 
° o— n aror, 6 9 ness an 

















. : ational Heaith Exhibition. EE 
quality, the ‘ Specralite’ Lime Juice Supplied to the Houses of Parliament. 





Cordial appears to ocall that could be 














desived, and it belongs to class of 
] ] Y beverages that can be freely used.” 4 
ES I MON ~2 A FREE SAMPLE to be had of all Grocers, Chemists and Wine Merchants or of the e - e A Pu rest Be Best © 
‘“‘ Three years ago I crossed the Atlantic, and during Proprietors; FELTOE & SMITH, Ltd., AUGUSIUS SY., LONDON, N.W. — 


that and other voyages I found LAMPLOUGH'S ee = C LARK & N ICKOLLS & coom BS’ Ltd. 
PYRETIC SALINE the only thing that had any sé Milk 9 Cc A R A M E L Ss 

















G00D EFFECT on SEA SICKNESS. My gree magn ' - 
Sal yon Berth was often visited by applicants for The only awarded at the Paris 


oe and I became quite popular in con- Exhibition 1889. ; nd ai Cream ” Cc A R A M E L Ss 
i “D. HARRIS, @) Secetel, sre Most Ex And their 
‘British Standard’ CARAMELS 


* ean Street, Liskeard, hygienic, adherent & invisible 


Poudre de Riz- COB. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. Ari Da NER 


** Messrs. Lametovern & Cu., 
** Holborn.”’ 


























THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 














Torpid Liver. 

Sick Headache. 
Biliousness. 

Sallow Complexion. 
Backache. 
Heartburn. 
Sluggish Digestion. 
Drowsiness. 























JULY 21, 1894 

















ROBINSON & CLEAVER, SELPAST. 


CAMBRIC iis" 3% | ainsi 
POCKET ma Acree 


Ro BLN é LRA vRE h 
world wide "~The Que 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- 
LISTS POST FREE. 


HANOKERGHIEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, "the Quon 


“OLD 
JUDGE” 


Tobacco. 


OUR PECULIAR PROCESS 
OF MANUFACTURE 

This Tobacco is always in a moist condition 
(thereby avoiding dry dust so common to Smoking 
Tobaccos), free from all impurities, smoking sweet 
tothe end and not biting the tongue or making 
the mouth sore. The combustion of this Tobacco 
will be found perfect, and the last whiff of the pipe 


SWEETER BY FAR 


than “thé “first, a merit possessed by no other 
Smoking Tobacco, 


311 7 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





VACCINE for the MOUTH 
Strengthens the Gums 
Perfumes the Breath 
The only Dentifrice 
securing 


S 
orgy Se 





POUDRE et PATE 
ENTIFRICES DE SUEZ 


metropolitan Machinists vompeny, ‘Lta. 9 
» BISHOPSGATE WITHC UT, LONDON, E.C. 
nteed. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH. FRACRANT BREATH. HEALTHY GUMS. 


cata JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


See re ing Orien tal Beauties 
Tooth 


s° 
’ 
Preserves the 
CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is 


signed by JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


PREPARED OY 
7 \ eam PU, 
. mets 


T STREET MANCH 


Gums to 


SIXTY YEARS 
Old Age. 


IN USE. 


_Pots, 1s. 6d. & Qs. 6d. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


International Health Exhibition, London. 


‘‘ Retained when all 

other foods are re- 

jected. It is In- 
valuable.” — 


London Medical 
Record. 








INFANTS, 


INVALIDS, & THE AGED. 





Benger's Food is sold in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 





5s., and 10s., by all Chemists, &c. 








| or with B.-A. Locks, 


| 
| 


New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 


JUNO 2 ham vet, Ber. | “THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 
he. a sydney 


Price from 15 guineas; 
from 
10 sean 


Teeth and | fron 











Radler FOUNTAIN PEN. 


anufactured in 3 sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. 
For o Fre sent or Souvenir you co uld ni ot give 
ad appropr 


ver ‘odes. 
sre nev or wenre ott. 
r many hours 
Cc a g 2. pe 
6. Sav s fully a5 in cost of steel pens ~— d inkp. ots 
7. In ak in reserve ir always limpid—n« 
8. For every writer in every landa r 


Fiyatty—A Pen as nearly perfec at ee 
skill of the any ¢ can produ 


FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. . 


We only require ‘ ur steel pen anc nd handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. Cx — ete Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent por ret free n application. 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93, Cheapside, E.C., or 958, Regent St., W. 


} the inventive 








Loxvox: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Ixcram Brotuers, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—Saturpay, Jury 21, 1804 

















SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


The Childhood of 


SOME INFANT PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 


Three children of Charles I. 
King Charles II., born 1630; Princess Mary, born 1632; Princess Elizabeth, born 1635, died 1650. 





c Ms rset han cf 





Queen Charlotte and Ge ge, Prince of Wales, born 1762, after cards Prince Frederick William Victor Albert of Prussia, born Jan. 27, 1859, son of German 


King George IV. Emperor Frederick and the Empress Frederick, Princess Royal of Great Britain. 





SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
THE CHILDHOOD OF ROYALTY: SOME 


INFANT PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 


Deas 


Arthur, Prince of Wales, born 1486 ; died 1502. 


Princess Margaret, born 1489 ; married King James IV. of Scotland 
King Henry VILI., born 1491 ; reigned 1509 to 1547 


a yaine 
. sta’ 
arntnce of G ee 
— oF Pegs P= 











MAXIMYS ORDi* MABET, 
COELVM ET 


ATVRA DEDMEE, 
VicTV! .HONPRET HWONDS 


: 7. BY. Ae jg G 
—— Pa at ie Mt tls, = Zz 
that t wngdomes appift \ « A P - 
Bat xs blest ee oes eae ¥ ¢ The most hope full end 
(TIHS this Realne,Earths Goshen faire & high borne Prince, Henry 
Europes Garden, mukes most tare K - 2. 5 - 
Syd hy Stemme> Duke of Glocefter who was 
i - ~> dg Tia | borne at Otlendes the eight 
LEX < -- HENRICI VODFILIVS, nate Carery ce f 
a ae : ws : 7 é se Z- ’ . oe Se rs, 
te oe 3 ait ‘. 
OS Pa TY Re al 
King Edward VI., born 1537 ; died 1553. 


f of July A nno 


. 
a 


164.0 


Youngest son of King Charles I., died 1661. 











SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ROYALTY: SOME INFANT PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 





. 


Cochise ” a pe a ro . , . P f , . 
076 William tecond’ Jen te he Royall Nighae/s George Prec: of Vales, 
aye: Worn at the Salace of FS Sams), Vondmber vs iphy : 


Reread & 


Janes Stuart, born 1688, son of King James IT. and Queen Mary (of Modena). 


Queen Caroline, wife of George IV, « 


Royai Princesses, children of King George III, 





SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


CHILDHOOD OF ROYALTY SOME INFANT PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 


AMerasrbat? 
‘ = v 
pnarried Crown Prince 


f Uo naught, born Way 1, 1850, afleru ds hs pe ecderick, Hing of Prussia 


The Prince of Wales and his sister, the 


CGE 


The Prine of Wa-es, born Nov. 9, 1841. 








SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


ince CunisTIAN 


oe OF 


Deer or CAMBRIDGE Prixcess Duke or Decengss or Teck. Prixce Or WALES. Tuz QUEEN. 
Victoria or Waxes. Connavont. 


THE ROYAL CHRISTENING AT WHITE 


Drawn BY OUR ARTIST, Mr. 
J 





NE 


LUNDON 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE 


& 
2 
& 
8 
i 
7 
< 
o 
& 
a 
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Prisce Lovis or BatTrexBerc. 


Duke or Tecr. 











everesT rae 


AK. 


Ve 


DUKE OF 


Ducuess or YORE. 


JULY 


MONDAY, 


RICHMOND PARK, 


ODGE, 


BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, 


RESTIER, 





Ey 
Fe 


